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Beyond winning the war, the most important job is planning for the future. Right now 
the stage is being set fora period of unprecedented competitive selling. Manufacturers, 
whose products have gained new popularity during the war, will fight to maintain 
position. Other products, now curtailed for civilian use, will be aggressively pushed 
to regain their place. There’s a vast job ahead for Advertising-Printing and its 
essential component, Paper. In the forthcoming “‘battle’’? for business, Northwest 


Pedigreed Papers will again increase effectiveness and insure production economy. 
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Basic. Axioms in a Wartime Economy:No. 8 


ive a man a press = 
he can run... " 


a compact 
understandable 
standard, safe 

and responsive 
machine, 

MILLER AUTOMATI 
and profitable 
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During May this emblem of the Seventh 


War Loan will be seen across the nation. M A Y ’ l 9 45 
It is based on the famous photograph VOLUME 13 No. 5 


of the flag-raising on Iwo Jima, taken by 
Joe Rosenthal. 
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HOE 
FOUR-COLOR 
OFFSET PRESS 


World's largest sheet-feed 
offset press- Lithographs 
four colors on one side © 
a 50” x72" sheet ina single 
operation. For huge pro- 
duction at high speeds. 
Automatic register control 
— non-stop sheet registra- 
tion — pre-registered plates 
_ unequalled ink and 
water distribution. 
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from the drabness of war will bring more color into more phases of 
life, especially in advertising and packaging. This will entail a wider use of 
lithography as a practical and economical way of putting color to work on paper 
or metal. The lithographer who is prepared to produce finer color work with 
greater speed will naturally enjoy larger profits — this must be planned. 





To you who recognize this necessity we present, on these pages, certain in- 
valuable machines for the purpose — products of Hoe skill and experience in 
the lithographic field. 

With their speed, capacity, accurate registry, fine printing quality, and safe, 
economical operation, these Hoe color presses hold excellent possibilities for 
increasing post-war profits in your plant. We invite you to plan with us now to 
that end. 


Paw Nowwin HOE 


ASSURE THE VICTORY . . . BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


R. HOE & CO., INC., 910 EAST 138th STREET, NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 


Branches: BOSTON - CHICAGO - BIRMINGHAM - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Our war job is not yet finished. Our large and modern facilities are still straining 


to meet the demands of war for precision products in large volume 


However we have never lost sight of our obligation to the many users of Valette 
products whose peacetime purchases made it possible for us to have valuable production 


and engineering facilities to offer our country when war came 


Vzlette platemaking equipment has built a reputation for dependability in meeting 
lithographers' needs. Our war experience and research have resulted in deveiopments 
that will assure future lithographic equipment of superior design and performance 
In the event the end of hostilities in Europe bring a scaling down of war contracts 
our plans are made to devote as much production as possible to serve lithographers 


Plan to discuss your equipment plans with us now 


PEACETIME MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAMERAS. WHIRLERS PRINTING FRAMES. PROVING PRESSES. LAYOUT TABLES. ETC. 


LITHO EQUIPMENT 
ND SUPPLY CO. 


215 W. OHIO ST., Le NC e 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 





75 years of service to 





the entire lithographic field ‘ever since 


the stone age 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) - DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 





100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO FORT WORTH LOS ANGELES TORONTO, CANADA 

















For the past several years The Fuchs & Lang Manufac- 
turing Co., Division of General Printing Ink Corporation 
has made available to the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation the reverse side of its color insert in the May trade 
magazines for the purpose of conveying a convention mes- 
sage to the lithographic industry. We appreciate the 
courtesy extended to us again this year, although because 
of the restrictions and limitations imposed by the Office 
of Defense Transportation it will be impossible this year to 
hold our usual annual convention. 


This will be the first year since the Association was in- 
corporated in 1906 in which there has not been held an 
annual convention. In recent years these meetings have 
been devoted to the development of a better understand- 
ing of the wartime job of the lithographic industry and to 
a fuller understanding of the various wartime restrictions 
—both as to manpower and as to materials—under which 
the industry operates. It is at considerable sacrifice, there- 
fore, that this year's convention is deferred. 


In the space of these few paragraphs, this Association 
would pay compliment to the character of the wartime job 
which the lithographic industry has accomplished. The fact 
that the brunt of the military demand for maps, charts, 
manuals and other instructional material fell upon the 
lithographic industry is not aione because of the versatility 
of the process but also because of the ability of the indus- 
try to manufacture and deliver on exceedingly short notice 
—a tribute to the kind of management which characterizes 
this section of the graphic arts. Time and again lithog- 
raphers have sacrificed the opportunity of servicing long- 
time customers, have repeatedly upset production sched- 
ules on commercial work and have done whatever else 
might have been necessary to see that urgent government 
requirements were met on time. It is impossible to estimate 
the overall volume of government work but for an industry 


Lit sae 
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no larger than this one is, it would be an impressive total 
were it available—no less impressive than the many letters 
of commendation from government departments, various 
citations and other verbal and written communications 
from various government agencies expressing their appre- 
ciation of the job which is being so well performed. 


On behalf of the Lithographers National Association it 
may be simply stated that every other consideration has 
been set aside and to the fullest extent possible the full 
facilities of this organization have been devoted to the 
industry's war job and to the proper conservation of its 
manpower and other resources. Our active planning with 
certain governmental agencies began as early as Febru- 
ary 1938, so that a proper basis might be laid for a prompt 
and full realization of the commercial industry's capacity 
to produce during just such a war emergency as that in 


which we find ourselves. 


On the basis of service rendered, we have enjoyed a 
steady increase in membership. In the future as in the past 
we shall continue to serve the legitimate needs and inter- 
ests of the lithographic industry, cooperating with other 
organizations on matters of common interest to the entire 
Graphic Arts Industry but concentrating the energies of 
the lithographic industry itself on those problems which are 
peculiar to it. Thus, in an age of specialization, the industry 
enjoys the advantages of specialization in its own trade 
association. Progressive lithographers — both large and 
small — have thus shown their belief in the value of co- 
operation in the furtherance of their own well being. You, 
Mr. Lithographer, who may not now be a member, have it 
in your power to increase the effectiveness of this Associ- 


ation in its services to the Industry. 


Won't you act now? 
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A typical exam pli 
of Cardboard En- 
gineering showing 
the “backin g 


needed to put up a 
good front.” 


it’s Planning+Cutting+Mounting & Finishing that Counts 


IAMONDS in the rough . . . and Ideas for Store and Window Displays 
... have one thing in common. Their full value is brought out only 
through coordination of careful planning and painstaking craftsmanship. 


Our part in the construction of Point-of-Purchase Displays concerns itself 
primarily with engineering design that exploits selling ideas conceived by 
Display Creators. And with those diecutting, mounting and finishing opera- 
tions that complete the ensemble . . . plus packing and shipping. 


Our roster of customers in the trade reads like the “Blue Book of Lithographic 
Aristocracy.”’ After the war we hope to expand it. 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


CHICAGO 6,ILL. 656-670 W. Washington Boulevard 


ea ifiliates MMe Mounting X Tinishing Company, In. 


BROOKLYN 32,N.Y.......86 Thirty-Fourth Street 
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One Pound of Waste Paper 
makes two Blood Plasma Boxes 


THING 


IN THE WORLD 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 


¥ To sPtto victory 
¥ 10 Ald vETeRans 
reac 


he 





Hero’s Life — wrapped mn Paper 


He’s been hit. 


The medic rips open the heavy paper 


carton, unw raps the corrugated paper 


and takes outthe plasma bottle. Thank 
heaven it came through undamaged! 
For this may Save a hero’s life. 

Paper protec ts lifesay ing plasma right 
from the donor center to the front 
line. Paper protects it against shock 
of shipping, trucking, parachuting 
and war’s rough handling. 

In fact, paper is SO important to the 
armed services that they have 700,000 
vital uses for it. Cartons that contain 
vaccine bottles, emergency rations, 
life-presery er lights —these are buta 


few of the uses. 


Tomeeta greatly stepped-up demand 


12 


we've just got to salvage more paper. 
We must do this no matter how well 
the war progresses for us. 

School and city groups are in the 
paper salvage fight. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Brownies, and the American 


Legion are among those enlisted. 


But without you—the citizen who 
ties upa bundle ev« ry eck and gives 
it to the collector—the entire paper 
salvage drive would bog down. 


Don’t weaken now. You have done 
a swell job so far. Get that bundle of 
old paper ready every week. Make 
sure it is collected. If it isn’t, phone 
the American Legion, the Scouts, or 
the City, and urge your neighbor to 
do the same. 


y, | 
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OXFORD 
PAPER 


COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
>>~<~< 


Included in Oxford's line of quality print- 
ing and label papers are: Enamel-coated 
— Polar Superfine, Maincfold, White Seal, 
Rumford Enamel and Rumford Litho 
C18; Uncoated — Engravatone, Carfax, 
{qguaset Offset, Duplex Label and Oxford 
Super, English Finish and Antique. 
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TO HELP A BUSINESS MAN MAKE A BUSINESS DECISION 


MAY, 1945 


PRINTING is more than a craft... it’s a busi- 
ness, and the printer who is a business 
man must look ahead. 

How do you compare with your com- 
petitors on service to your customers? 
Some customers drift away from every 
business...how are you planning to re- 
place them? Can you use your present 
production as a basis for specializing in 
some particular kind of work? Are your 
customers permanently located and grow- 


ing? Or will they fade out after the war? 














Get the ATF man to help you NOW! 


Only you can answer these questions, 
but the man who represents ATF can give 
you invaluable help on these larger con- 
cerns of management, as well as on equip- 
ment. He’ll be glad to tell you what con- 
crete steps you can take now, to prepare 
for “tomorrow’s” printing...so, when you 
have a business decision to make, start by 
asking your ATF representative. 

If youwould like to have a copy of ATF’s 
“PLAN NOW for TOMORROW’S PRINTING, ask 


the man who represents ATF. or write to 


\ 
\ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS + 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 














B® Here's timely, practical help for printers, lithographers, 
engravers and paper merchants. Each of these aids will help you 
increase your letterhead sales. A truly fine letterhead 

paper, promoted with both direct mail and consumer advertising, will 


increase your profits, satisfy more customers, 


“product is right, sales increase and repeat 
assured. Included in the Fox River line of 


L COMPARISON KIT 


| DIRECT MAIL, SALES CALLS 


“See For Yourself" demonstration kit makes it 
“busy executives to test the relative qualities of 
jrades of paper. Its interesting contents make 

} paper sales aid. Write for a copy today. 


SING TO EXECUTIVES 
PAPER USERS EVERY MONTH 
ly ads in selected consumer magazines 
, United States News, Banking, Purchas- 
- and Direct Advertising tell the story of 
sto almost 100,000 top-flight executives 


mo — 
a ' op? sid 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION \-—~  406-ES. APPLETON AVE., APPLETON, WIS. 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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CHARTING 
THE COURSE OF 





Victory 





Note These Important 
Davidson Features 


1 Produces fine offset work using both 
direct offset plates (paper or metal) 
and photographic offset plates. 

2 Produces relief work using type, 
electros, and rubber plates. 

4 Change-over from oftset to relief 
requires only about ten minutes. 

t Excellent halftone reproduction as 
well as multi-color work. 

5 Automatic suction paper feeder 
equipped with double-sheet throw- 
out. 

6 Provides full ink coverage 

7 Excellent register 

8 Will handle thin stock as well as 
3-ply cardboard. 

9 Production speed, better than 5000 
sheets per hour. 

10 Sturdy, rugged construction. 


Write for This 
FREE Book 


It tells the com- 
plete story of the 
Davidson... an 
ticipates your 
questions and answers them fully 
Also included are samples of the work 
it does. Write today .. . no obligation 
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_ of the attack are days and 
weeks of planning ... of details 
carefully worked out...so every unit, 
every ship, every man shall know 
the time and place for every move. 
This requires endless paper work 

. reports, maps, charts, reconnais- 
sance pictures... hundreds of copies 
of them... clean, sharp reproduc- 
tions without a single detail missing. 

On battleships, carriers, cruisers, 
repair ships, and hospital ships and 
at far-flung Naval bases, this impor- 
tant duplicating is done with a new 
type of equipment... the Davidson 
... chosen because of its remarkably 
fine work, high production speed, 
and rugged dependability. 

Here at home, the Davidson is 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1042-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


Davidson Agents offer a complete plate-making service and carry a full line 
of Davidson plate-making equipment, accessories, and supplies 
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proving its worth as a profit maker 
for lithographers and printers. Un- 
like any other equipment, the David- 
son will reproduce from direct offset 
plates, photographic offset plates, 
type, electros, and rubber plates . . 
all with the same machine. Its fast, 
economical operation, clean, sharp 
impressions, accurate register, and 
excellent halftone work combine to 
insure profits on a wide variety of 
work .. . letterheads, office forms, 
envelopes, advertising folders, post 
cards, blotters, shipping tags, etc., 
and all kinds of imprinting. And you 
can get any job under way in an 
amazingly short time. 


Why not get the facts about this 
. today? 


modern machine. . 





Aluminum Plates are... 


Putting aluminum litho plate on one of the presses at Kindred-MacLean & Company 


Lightweight, long-lasting aluminum helping lithographers everywhere turn 


litho plates have been used exclusively out better work of all types. Ask 
for over 17 years at Kindred-MacLean your distributor for them, or write 
& Company, New York City. Alcoa ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
\luminum) Lithographic plates are 2123 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
ALCOA] 
a 


P50) 
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Never losing sight of the importance of words at war... 
and the essential role of the lithographer, Pitman ‘ias 
continued the development of more effective chemicals, 


has designed equipment specifically for war use and has 


endeavored to keep the lithographic industry supplied with 


all its production needs for every lithographic operation. 


THERE’S A PITMAN PRODUCT FOR EVERY LITHOGRAPHIC NEED 
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From Tinker to Evers to Chance! 


Unity of per formance from You want rollers that will pick up ink and pass 
(deal Synthocraft Rollers is another — it on down the line in smooth, velvety distribu- 
world-heating combination that tion. You want rollers that will maintain uni- 


W ill qj i ve you qua | il y res ults form distribution regardless of the solids in 
lime a ft er time. your forms. You want Ideal Synthocraft rollers. 


There are no ink-starved spots on Ideal Synthocraft rollers. They give 
out instead of drinking in! You can change to light tints and get clear, 
clean colors with no fouling from previous inking. You can get moisture 

control steadily and regularly. 
Synthocraft rollers are easy to clean, easy to handle and easily produce 

Save more than ever ; , ‘ 
Pt quality offset work that will win you new customers by the score. How 

Stop inflation! about giving Ideal Synthocrafts a chance at bat? 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2512 West 24th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois * 21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
18 MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 





Put Your Best Foot Forward With Crescent Inks 


CRESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


464 N. Fifth Street Philadelphia 
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MILLION MILE 
YARDSTICK.. 
















You'll need a brand new set of standards to measure 
paper uses in business and industry after the war. Paper 
has been put to work doing things and being things 
you’ve never dreamed paper could do or be. 
These really astonishing war-born paper developments will introduce 
new efficiencies and new economies to millions of factories, 
stores and offices when peace returns. 
Right now, of course, paper’s new forms and adaptations are restricted information. 
But when the veil of secrecy is lifted, and our war responsibilities 


are fulfilled, we’d like to tell you about paper as you’ve never known it before. 





NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ¢ NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Of the strategic materials necessary to assure vic- 
tory in our efforts to preserve our liberty and the 
sanctity of American standards of life. among the 
most important are the tools of production and 
use. These include not only the machines required 
to make planes and tanks and guns, ete.. but also 
the instruments and maps and charts by the use 
of which the implements of war may be directed 
to their objectives. 

We at Monotype derive satisfaction from the 
fact that Monotype-Huebner Cameras are playing 
an important part in helping Uncle Sam and his 
\llies in their fight against the aggressor nations. 
We are very proud that various branches of serv- 
ice in the U.S. Army, the Navy and the Marines, 
as well as the combat forces of the Allied Nations, 
are using our cameras in connection with aerial 

mapping Operations in the 


hbthkehit field, in ordnance surveys, 


BUY 
BONDS 
Now! 
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MONOTYPE CAMERAS WU IU Wu é 


and in making huge reproductions of maps for 
permanent files; that aircraft manufacturers find 
them of immense value in making the templates 
used in the production of bombers. fighters, pur- 
suit ships, interceptors and transport planes. and 
that commercial installations every where are be- 
ing used in Government work, both in our country 
and abroad. In Great Britain. Canada. Leeland, 
Australia, Africa and in the Pacific. \i-tl Cam- 
eras are at work in behalf of our eommon cause. 

It is our purpose to continue to give full co- 
operation to our Government in providing for 
national needs. We hope that our customers and 
other good friends will understand that the pro- 
duction of cameras for commercial use must. in 
all instances. be subordinated to Government re- 
quirements, and that they will cooperate with us 
in meeting the situation. We will continue to ren- 
der service to the absolute limit of our ability. 


Send for Folder Showing Monotype-Huebner Photo-Template Camera in Action 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING e TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS e PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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In thousands of windows — in the wayside cottage and the teeming tenement — there 
hangs a symbol . . . the service star. Some are blue; too many are gold. These symbols 
represent a willingness, by Americans everywhere, to fight and work for their ideals 


and concepts of individual freedom. 


Today, all Americans are contributing their efforts toward Victory; some to a great 


extent, others to the limit of their capabilities. 


We've never spoken about our wartime efforts because we feel that what we have done 
was our plain duty. Our products are being used in the making of vital war lithography, 
and we've often felt the pinch of wartime restrictions. But we've satisfied every demand 


made on our services by the government and private industry. 


So, in our window, there also hangs a service symbol. It represents our readiness, willing- 


ness, and ability to answer any call for increased effort until V-Day is here. 


vvorwsaco serene ff LET HO CHEMICAL 

wee anton vor oye & SUPPLY C0. Inc.y/ 

awaiting you. Send for it — 63 PARK ROW. NEW YORK 7 iS AR 
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Bear or man, it's often oN 
good to stop a moment fae " re ae 
and look things over. Lithograph by James E. Allen 

















A glance around at the paper industry is encouraging on the whole. Of course, 
in the foreground we see that paper is still on the critical list. Conservation is still 
important, and will be increasingly so until the two wars end. But, on all sides — 
a hearty and patriotic cooperation has manifested itself; cooperation between 
millman, distributor, printer. 


The paper user too has learned some valuable lessons. How to buy paper 
wisely. How important it is to fit paper more properly to the job. How to get the 
most out of the paper he buys. This knowledge, emphasized in wartime, is going 
to be valuable to him and to the industry 


in peacetime too! ¢ INTERNATIONAL : 
All told there is lots of light in the 
PAPERS eA 


view ahead. International Paper Company, 
pa Conwerdtie tie 





220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Asked the President of the Purchasing Agent: 
Did you say that war restrictions have IMPROVED 


the serviceability of the paper we use? 


Said the Purchasing Agent to the President: 
Right. War restrictions IMPROVED the performance 
of the stationery and record-keeping papers we use. 


\W JAR made paper scarce. It be 
Came necessary to get more 


sheets per pound. Stationery and 


record-keeping papers had to be 
thinner. To get sufficient strength 
and wear from thinner papers we 
bought paper of greater cotton con- 
tent. These papers proved stronger 
and more serviceable than papers 
made all of wood pulp. There's less 
waste because cotton fiber papers 


stand more erasing. These papers 


look better, take more use and 
abuse, and last longer.” 

When war restrictions go, don't 
return to the wasteful practices of 
yesteryear. When you order sta- 
tionery and record-keeping papers, 
specify PARSONS. You'll get the 
finest cotton fiber papers from a 
mill that specializes in paper for 
modern business, made to reflect 
and record the quality of your 


organization. 





ONS 


Please 
YOUR Customers 


Teli this fact to buyers of 
paper: for stationery and 
records, war restrictions /m- 
proved the performance of 
paper where a higher cot- 
ton content was used, And 
paper giving better per- 
formance to users holds 
more satisfied customers. 

Our advertising tells 
buyers and users of paper 
this important fact. This 
message appears in Nation’s 
Business, Business Week, 
Burroughs Clearing House, 
Dun’'s Review, Banking, 
Journal of Accountancy, 
and The Controller — mag- 
azines read by over seven 
hundred thousand of the 
best prospects for quality 
paper in business. 

Please your customers 
with the performance, the 
feel, and the looks of the 
paper you sell and they use. 
Do it by recommending 
PARSONS cotton fiber pa- 
pers for stationery and rec- 
ords. In PARSONS complete 
line of ledgers, bonds, in- 
dexes and bristols you'll 
find everything you need 
from 25° cotton to the 
finest linen and all-new- 
white-rag papers. Only new 
rags are used at PARSONS 
and greater care through 
the entire manufacturing 
process insures uniformity 
throughout each run, and 
that every run of the same 
brand is alike. 


Rae ER S 
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PARSONS PAPER COMPANY ¢ HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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We are all looking toward the day of VICTORY; 
alert printers and lithographers are looking 
beyond that day. RUTHERFORD’s research 


engineers are making sure that those in 
the industry who have been farsighted in Vv 
planning for postwar business will be in a 
position to meet keen competition. You will 
be able to operate in high gear in tomor- 
row’s peacetime lithographic production if 
you have efficient and up-to-the-minute 
RUTHERFORD equipment. To avoid future 
disappointment we strongly recommend that 
you let us know your requirements now. Drop 
us a line if you would like to talk things 
over with a RUTHERFORD representative. 

















> RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


| 100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 13. N.Y. 
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CANCER 


KILLS 1 ADULT OUT OF 6 
IT MAY WELL KILL YOU! 


GIVE! 


GRIM FACTS: Yes, 1 out of 6 who read this page 
may die of cancer unless more money is given to 
wipe out this scourge. 

The present one million dollars that Americans are 
giving is not nearly enough. Eminent scientists lack 
funds for experiment ... cancer clinics are starved 
for equipment ... sufficient money to care for pitiful 
advanced cases is not available. 

Nearly every American family is destined to number 
a cancer victim with all the misery and expense 
involved ... 17 million living Americans are now 
doomed to die of cancer! 

Yet Americans give to the conquering of cancer less 
than one million dollars annually, as compared to 
one hundred billion dollars a year to the war. More 
must be done! 








GREAT HOPE: You, by giving, can save perhaps 
yourself, perhaps a dear one, from cancer. 


Leading cancer scientists say that five million 
dollars a year would cut the cancer death rate 
1g to 4. And this even if not another fact were 
discovered ... merely through wider education, 
more Clinics. 


Science wiped out yellow fever, solved small-pox, 
typhoid, diphtheria, found sulfa, penicillin. With 
funds, science can also find the answer to cancer 
for us all. 


Do your part! Give, and give again to banish the 
dread curse of cancer, to save lives by treating 
cases in time. Send us any amount from 10¢ to 
$1,000. Every bit helps! 


If you are a resident of the Metropolitan area 
of New York, send your contribution to 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 








¢ Generous as you can jn 
as 
Se - Life and Death matter. 


xX ons ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INCOME ray 
110 
\8 
are 


130 East 66th Street, New York 21,N. Y. 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


I enclose my contribution of $ 
to aid in the War Against Cancer. 





YOUR GIFT MAY SAVE 
YOUR LIFE AND THE LIVES OF 
THOSE YOU LOVE 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 
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r. Bear, you have a snap. 


How you love to take a nap. 
Slumber deep, and peaceful too, 


Pleasant dreams, we envy you. 





ATLANTIC BOND LIES FLAT 


Atlantic Bond lies so peacefully on a press that you 

wouldn't dare disturb it. In fact, you really don't have 

to disturb it. Non-curling, free from waves, wrinkles 

and troublesome lint, this genuinely watermarked paper 

flows through the press with a minimum of trouble and CORPORATION 
shutdowns. And with only a reasonable amount of make- Paes: ee 
ready, it takes clean, sharp impressions... yes, even Makers of Atlantic Bond 
color in large areas or halftones if you wish. 

For a bond paper with plenty of snap and crackle... 

and all the uniformity and printability that you and your 

customers want... specify Atlantic Bond. 





ATLANTIC BOND x ATLANTIC ANTIQUE LAID VOLUME BOND * VOLUME BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC LEDGER * ATLANTIC MIMEO BOND An inexpensive, dependable watermarked 
ATLANTIC DUPLICATOR * ATLANTIC MANIFOLD Eastern Mill Brand Paper 
ATLANTIC COVER *® ATLANTIC MANUSCRIPT COVER * * * 
ATLANTIC LETTERHEAD BOX *® ATLANTIC DUROPAKE MANIFEST BOND * MANIFEST MIMEO BOND 
ATLANTIC BOND ENVELOPES MANIFEST LEDGER o MANIFEST DUPLICATOR 
ATLANTIC BOND CABINET STATIONERY MANIFEST BOND ENVELOPES 
ATLANTIC BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER The leading Mill Brand Line in the Economy Group 


A complete line of dependable, standardized business papers The above Brand names are registered trademarks 


Akron The Millcraft Paper Co. “Fe Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Albany W. H. Smith Paper Corp. New Central Paper Co. 
Alexandria, La......... Louisiana Paper Co = ; New Haven... Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Atlanta Sloan Paper Co. : = New Orleans Alco Paper Co., Inc. 
’ Baltimore Paper ; Berman Paper Corp. 

Baltimore ........Henry D. Mentzel & Forest Paper Company 
# .. The Mudge Paper }‘ 4 / New York Majestic Paper Corp. 

Baton Rouge ....Louisiana Paper ema .....-Milton Paper Co. 
Sloan Paper Co. .....A. W. Pohlman Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. Oakland Pe re Carpenter Paper Co. 

Boston )°°******* Century Paper Co. Omaha ‘ ieee eee Field Paper Co. 
OP Pe : Cook-Vivian Company Orlando, Fla......... pa Central Paper Co. 

; Mindowdea ees Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. .....+.Molten Paper Company 


Birmingham 


“er ) i ° ] eeee 
Bridgeport...... saeacaiaios dean Lott-Merlin, Inc. Philadelphiay os... The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 


PSIStOl, Vee. oc csccece eceeces Dillard Paper Co. Pittsburgh ........General Paper and Cordage Co. 
Buffalo .......Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. Portland, Me ie C. H. Robinson Co. 
Charlotte, N. arta ee Dillard Paper Co. Portland, Ore 
Chattanooga, Tenn re Bond-Sanders Paper Co. Providence, R. I 
’ gate ..Bermingham & Prosser Co. Richmond Virginia Paper Co. 
Chicago La Salle Paper Company I a ab ca ac'g. aici dina eae cee cee Dillard Paper Co. 
Reliable Paper Co. Rochester Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Cincinnati The Johnston Paper Co. St. Louis ......eShaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Cleveland The Millcraft Paper Co. rere ere rrr re err E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Columbus... ..20.ccescccsccccccccccccsses Sterling Paper Co. DMRS CicScatnpasekaeatuaeee ee Shiner-Sien Paper Co. 
Ra debs siwnvacenens ios Olmsted-Kirk Company San Diego Carpenter Paper Co. 
Denver Dixon & Company San Francisco Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines Pratt Paper Company Savannah Atlantic Paper Company 
Detroit Chope-Stevens Paper Co. Seattle Carter, Rice & Co. of Washington 
Fort Wayne The Millcraft Paper Co. Shreveport Louisiana Paper Co. 
Fort Worth ; Olmsted-Kirk Company Springfield, Mass Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. 
Greensboro, N. C.. Dillard Paper Co. Stamford, Conn Lott-Merlin, Inc. 
Greenville, S. ¢ Dillard Paper Co. Tallahassee Capital Paper Co. 
John Carter & Co. Tampa Tampa Paper Co. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons Texarkana, Ark Louisiana Paper Co. 
CN. ou inc cada ebaaeaehaeaetawenues L. S. Bosworth Co. Toledo The Millcraft Paper Co. 
Indianapolis : u Indiana zuppes ( ampeny T : Central Paper Co. 
Ree ere: acCollum Paper Company ... Tulsa Paper Company 
Jac eS ae Townsend Paper Co. Waco, Tex: Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Jacksonville, Fla............. Jacksonville Paper Co. Washington, D. C Virginia Paper Company 
Kansas City Bermingham & Prosser Co. | A ee ee Southwest Paper Co. 
Little Rock Arkansas Paper Company Worcester Butler-Dearden Paper Service 
Los Angeles Carpenter Paper Co. York, Pa The Mudge Paper Co. 
Louisville The Rowland Paper Co. 
Macon, Ga...cccccsccccccccccccccse.- Macon Paper Company 
Manchester, N. C. H. Robinson Co. 
Miami ...-Everglade Paper Company 
Milwaukee Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Minneapolis 
| MY | Peer reT re rerere rere rT err Partin Paper Co. 
WE Pererr rr reer ier ee Louisiana Paper Company 
Muskogee Muskogee Paper Co. W. Millar & Co., Inc. 


Hartford : 


Monterrey, N. L., Mexico. ........c.eee Carpenter Paper Co. 
° * + 


MANIFEST BOND ONLY is also sold in New York City by 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Merriam Paper Co. and George 
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HE above pages from The Lithographer’s 

Manual! deal with only two of the many prob- 
lems which arise from time to time regarding 
trade practices in the lithographic industry. The 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers has 
adopted and confirmed in each annual convention 
trade practices which many lithographers carry on 





PRACTICES 








Suit i. 
Lithographic P Cates: a 





Dee laring that there was “no cause for 
action,” & jury refused to grant dam. 
ages in a test case brought by Green. 
here Publishing Co, New York, agains 
Jersey City Printing Co., Jeney Chy, 
N. J, for losses allegedly resulting whee 
the defendani regrained lithograph: 
plates used ten years previous in “= 
ducing books for the Publishing can 


pan 


re-affirined at conventions by the Na 

tonal Association of Photo-Lithogr ‘ 
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phers referring specifically to 
Paragraph No. 4 in the 
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which reads a — 
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tional Association of Photo-Lithographers. Some of 
the other activities and services are mentioned in 
the accompanying listing, and many other services 
consist of counsel to individual member companies 
where advice or information is needed. The in- 
formation in the NAPL files is too extensive to 
be effectively collected and compiled by any one 

















Walter E 


the back of their quotation forms. This associa- firm, but member firms, banding together have I 
tion also accumulates and makes available for its made it possible to accumulate a treasury of s 
members court cases between lithographers and material which may be drawn on by member 
customers involving trade practices. The NAPL companies. te 
trade code has served as evidence in court on Member companies’ dues are determined by the 
occasion and its usage and acceptance by the in- number of presses operated, so that fees are at C 
dustry has rendered it au- all times in proportion to . 
thoritative. A reference to OTHER NAPL SERVICES the size of the company. If 
this code often makes it ‘ k 
possible to settle a case Confidential Bulletin Governmental Regulations you would like to know more 
ssa aaiiaie ton anenel Lithographic Wage Data Data on New Supplies and about NAPL membership, v 
8 £ ° Lithographic Cost System Equipment Z . . : 
This is only one phase of Hourly Costs on Equipment Annual Meetings without obligation, send in iN 
the activities of the Na- the coupon below. 
Vv 


Soderstrom, Executive Secretary 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
Gentlemen: - 

We would like to know more about your Association 
press equipment is as follows: 


Our 


Presses smaller than 22” x 34” 
Presses 22” x 34” up to 35” x 45” 
Presses larger than 35” x 45” 
Firm Name 


Individual 


Address 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


rd 
1776 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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In the air... on the ground ... under the 
sea ...S & V. Inks are giving their best for 


total victory ... 


On paper, cardboard, metal, fabrics — in fact on 
every surface that will take printing by offset, letter- 
press or gravure — S. & V. Inks have found their 


way to every battlefront, to every war plant, and 





into every home in the land with some message of ! Ucn mae, 
vital importance. \ = 


We are proud of the part that Sinclair and Valentine | 
Products have played in the stupendous war job of 
blanketing the earth with the printed word. 
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Tair y Valenti 


A and Fa bry: 6 Wee 129th Street, 


a Cc 
ete GRAVURE : 









 Bieminghens Charlotte Cleveland Dayton 











of SALVAGE 


Wastepaper is vital to victory! Yet the pulp and paper situation is more 
critical today than ever. So alarmingly critical that it is nothing short of 
sabotage to destroy even one pound of wastepaper that is fit to reclaim. The 
armed services need more and more paper products, and our civilian needs 
go on apace. It’s a patriotic duty to save every bit of wastepaper and make 


sure it is turned in. In your advertising, too, you can help greatly by urging 





every reader and listener to do likewise. Save wastepaper now and save lives! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . . . CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON « ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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LITHOGRAPHY IN VIGTORY 


RECORD 


OF 






[. YOU took all the issues of all the lithographic and other 
graphic arts magazines from January 1942 to the present, and bound them 
together, you would have between the covers a disconnected and totally 
unwieldy record of the lithographic industry in the war. 

Believing that such a record should be easily available and readily 
accessible to our industry both for now and in future years, we have 
devoted this issue to such a recording of the war years. It is a record which 
should be told, but at the same time it is so broad, so kaleidoscopic, that it 
defies a complete and detailed report within these pages. 

There is part of Lithography’s war record which cannot yet be told. 
For instance, many lithographers know something of the tremendous 
military lithographic jobs which have been done and are being done at 
such places as St. Louis and Dayton, to name but two. Army, Navy, Air 
Forces, Government Printing Office, Office of War Information and other 
government users and producers of lithography have not compiled figures 
which give a complete picture of the role of lithography in their opera- 
tions. There can never be a complete compilation of such information. 

Though incomplete, the record is impressive. Like other American 
industries, Lithography has risen to its war job in a manner deemed im- 
possible by normal standards of operation. The industry has had no over- 
all exemption from Selective Service, nor has it asked for such exemption. 
Deferments have come only on the basis of the essentiality of work done 
in an individual plant. Manpower, therefore, has been and still is, a prime 
problem in lithographic operations. Just any man won’t do, skilled 
craftsmen are needed. To help meet this need the industry has set up its 
own training system without outside impetus. New equipment has been 
unobtainable since the beginning of the war except in rare instances. 
Prewar facilities have had to meet the expanded demands of war. Paper 
and other shortages and restrictions have been a plague. 

But the war job is being done. 

In pausing to review the record on V-E Day, we aren’t under any false 
assumptions that the war is over. Nor are we seeking to brag about the 
Lithographic industry. But the industry which is “the art preservative 

of all arts” certainly should have its own record preserved in permanent 
form. And we have tried to present an objective report, as complete as 
possible. 

The result may be a magazine which you will want to keep as a record 
of your industry at war. We hope it is. 


OUR INDUSTRY IN WORLD WAR i! 
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HE kind of war the United BY EDWARD D. MORRIS dustry to supply war requirements. 


States has been fighting for the ne This, together with the fact that the 
: Lithographers National Association sis : : 
past three and one half years speed and versatility of the litho- 
bears little resemblance to World graphic process have rendered it espe- 
War | with its fixed battle lines and products in sufhicient quantity to keep cially valuable in meeting the varied 
with the actual fighting largely con- an expanded civilian economy on an and urgent needs of wartime produc- 
fined to the European continent and even keel. has grown with each exten- tion has placed upon lithographers 
the Atlantic Ocean. The war we are sion of our battlefronts. In addition the obligation to take over more than 
now fighting is a new and different to the purely military problems of a full share of responsibility for the 
kind of war—a war of movement and strategy, etc.. each new front has pre- success of our American War Pro- 
maneuver, world-wide in scope and sented our high command with new gram. While there may be some indi- 
requiring incomprehensible quanti- problems in training of personnel, vidual companies which have not 
ties of many different kinds of spe- equipment and transportation which, risen to this responsibility the indus- 
cialized war materials and equipment. in turn. have been reflected back to try as a whole has done so and is 
It has also required the recruiting, industry in urgent demands for new doing a war job of which we can all 
training and equipping of a body of and increased production. The suc- rightfully be proud. 
service forces that number millions cess of our forces on each of these Information in our office indicates 
more than we have ever before had new fronts has been dependent upon that several companies are devoting 
under arms. It has been necessary to not only the solution of these purely as high as 90 per cent of their ca- 
transport these forces, a large per- military problems but also upon the pacity to the production of litho- 
centage of which have had to have manner in which industry has been graphic material that is directly essen- 
highly specialized training, fully willing and able to meet what, in tial to the prosecution of the war. 
equipped and prepared to fight a many cases, would previously have — and that there are many companies 
fast moving war of movement on been regarded as impossible produc in the bracket between 60 and 90 per 
many different battlefronts scattered tion demands. The fact that organized cent. This is really a remarkable 
all over the globe and to keep these resistance in Germany has now fin- record particularly since it must be 
forces continuously supplied. ally ended, and that our forces are remembered that the lithographic in- 
American industry’s job, mainly rapidly closing in upon Tokyo, testi- dustry, unlike many other industries, 
that of supplying the tools of war, fies to the manner in which these de- cannot be converted to 100 per cent 
not only for our own forces but to a mands have been met. direct war production if our civilian 
large extent for those of our Allies. rigs in the war the decision was economy is to continue to operate— 
as well as providing essential civilian made to look to the lithographic in- and the industry’s contribution to- 
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ward the efficient functioning of ou 
civilian economy is of as equal im- 
portance to the war effort as the pro- 


duction of direct war material. 


HE whole story of commercial 

lithography’s part in this war can- 
not be attempted here. Even if space 
permitted, much of this story could 
not be told for reasons of security. 
Lithographers are daily running 
many jobs in the “secret” and “re- 
stricted” classifications and whole 
programs are being carried out, in 
which lithographers are taking an 
active part, which cannot be discussed 
at this time. However. one of the in- 
dustry’s outstanding jobs which we 
believe is representative of the way 
in which it is carrying out its com- 
plete war job, has been done in con- 
nection with the production of Army, 
Navy and Air Corps charts and maps. 
Other jobs, which may be either more 
or less closely connected with the 
actual fighting fronts, and which may 
be larger or smaller with respect to 
the tonnage of paper processed. are 
not less important and lithographers 
participating in them have been faced 
with similar problems. 

A major part of the map program 
has continuously been carried out by 
lithographers many of whom were 


faced for the first time with the prob- 
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lems involved in the production of 
multi-color maps. since in peacetime 
this type of material had been pro- 
duced in comparatively few plants 
which specialized in map work. Early 
in the program fluorescent inks and 
later fluorescent papers were devel- 
oped to such an extent that they could 
be used for military purposes. New 
techniques for handling these mate- 
rials in production quickly followed 
and our air forces soon benefited 
from less obstruction to night vision, 
ind the possibility of blacked-out 
planes being detected over hostile ter- 
ritory through the escape of light 
previously necessary for reading 
charts was entirely eliminated. Other 
improvements are taking place and 
the lithographic industry is now being 
continuously called upon to produce 
many special purpose maps and 
charts on new types of paper and on 
‘loth. 


Some appreciation of the magni- 
tude of this job, which is also indica- 
tive of the expanded demands upon 
the industry from other sections of 
the war program, can be gained by 
some comparisons with World War 
I. It has been estimated that the total 
map requirements for that war did 
not exceed 35 million copies, and 
most of those were produced in 
France. In the present war, approxi- 
mately seventy million copies of over 
three thousand different maps were 
required for mapping the surface of 
Western and Southern Europe alone 
which. of course, is only a very small 
part of the territory over which our 
forces will fight or have already 
fought. Our greatly expanded air 
forces have also required millions of 
copies of aeronautical charts. The 
expansion of our Navy and Merchant 
Marine has created additional de- 
mands. When consideration is given 
to the fact that our ships, both naval 
vessels and merchant vessels. need 
an initial supply of from five to ten 
thousand navigational charts each, 
the increased demand from this source 
can readily be appreciated. In terms 
of press impressions the numbers be- 
come astronomical inasmuch as most 
of these maps and charts require from 


five to ten or more printings. 


Maps and charts as well as similar 
operational material which is closely 
connected with the actual progress of 
our military campaigns are by their 
very nature subject to urgent and un- 
expected production and delivery re- 
quirements. The lithographic indus- 
try has. on numerous occasions, been 
called upon to meet such unusual de- 
mands which in many instances have 
required the close cooperation of a 
number of individual plants. To cite 
an example, one such instance oc- 
curred during the period in the war 
when German submarines were active 
and a vessel carrying vitally needed 
maps was torpedoed and sunk. Sev- 
eral lithographic plants turned over 
their entire facilities for the replace- 
ment of this shipment in order that 
it might be delivered in time so that 
an important planned military opera- 
tion could proceed without delay. 
There have been many such instances 
in this and other programs. 

The industry’s direct war job, is, 
of course, a much broader job than 
that of supplying the maps, charts, 
bombing tables and other such litho- 
graphic products that are used on the 
actual fighting fronts. In addition to 
supplying the new and increased lith- 
ographic requirements of prime con- 
tractors. the industry has imple- 
mented our Army and Navy Person- 
nel Training Programs with instruc- 
tional manuals, posters and charts, 
mock ups, cut-a-way diagrams in 
color and other like material for 
visual training aids that have en- 
abled our military personnel to be- 
come a force of specialists. Lithogra- 
phers also produce the invasion cur- 
rency that these forces carry with 
them into liberated and invaded en- 
emy territories, 

Further. individual lithographers 
have made highly specialized indi- 
vidual contributions to the war pro- 
gram beyond what might be called 
the industry’s direct war job. One 
such lithographer, by an adaptation 
of the lithographic process, is largely 
responsible for the breaking of a 
very serious bottleneck which  oc- 
curred in the production of blue- 


prints, and another has devoted al- 
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Decorated Metal Products 
Serve on All War Fronts 
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ETAL containers, and other 
lithographed metal products, 






have played a role in the war 
which in prewar days would have been 
called a fantastic impossibility. This 
role has been so broad and so di- 
versified that it defies any complete 
delineation, but even a partial ac- 
count of metal decorating at war re- 
veals an outstanding record. 

This record is not only concerned 
with the products used in the war. 
but also with the outstanding re- 
search and engineering behind these 
products. It is all the more impres- 
sive because it was attained in the 
face of unprecedented shortages of 
materials and labor. 

Many of the container, cap and 
closure producing firms have con- 
tinued to manufacture the same gen- 
eral type of product for war use that 
they produced for peacetime. while 
others, which normally manufactured 
such peacetime products as_litho- 
graphed toys, games or advertising 


signs, have converted their produc- 





are on every battlefront doing a war 
job not only as containers of food, 
medicines and munitions, but as 
weapons as well. Cans are in active 
combat duty as grenades, gas mask 
filters, lifeboat emergency signals. 
projectiles, and a host of other uses. 

More than a year ago the Army 
Quartermaster Corps announced that 
all paper labels had been eliminated 
from cans of food and that labels 
lithographed directly on the metal 
were required in order to avoid loss of 
identification in transit, in the rough 
handling which is often necessary, 
or in landing operations where cans 
are often submerged in salt water. 

Coatings of olive drab are also 
common on containers, a lesson soon 
learned when bright shiny cans were 
quickly spotted as targets by enemy 
aircraft. 

This olive drab coating has been 
developed as a translucent or semi- 
opaque material. Black identification 
labeling is lithographed directly on 


the sheet and this camouflage coating 





to naval torpedoes is 





duction lines of metal 


Photographs Courtesy Can Manufacturers’ Institute 


" 


Everything ‘from food, plasma and smoke cans 


rolling off the pro- 


decorating companies 





tion to such strictly wartime prod- 
ucts as antitank mines and instru- 
ment panels. Container manufactur- 
/ ers with large fabricating facilities 
have gone as far afield as naval tor- 
pedoes, and fighting equipment for 
J planes, tanks, ships, and guns. 
Lithography on metal sheets to be 
used as templates in the manufacture 
of aircraft, ships, automotive equip- 
ment and other war material has been 
a major contribution which this 
process has made to the war. Through 
the use of lithographic processes, the 
F production of these templates has 
been greatly simplified, an important 
reason why production of war equip- 
ment has reached such heights. 
Containers by the millions are rol]- 
ing off the production lines daily and 
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is applied over it, with the result 
that the black label is easily read 


through the coating. 


ANS to save lives as well as con- 

tainers for weapons, form an 
important part of the picture. Among 
these are: 

A sea marker container, filled with 
fluorescent paint. The contents are 
dumped into the water by downed 
pilots, or men adrift. Immediately 
a giant splotch of color, yellowish 
green in the daytime and shining 
brightly at night, spreads out across 
the water—a marker for searching 
planes. 

A balloon SOS can is filled with 
chemicals that generate hydrogen. In- 
to the hole at the top of the can is 


screwed a hose attached to a small bal- 
loon. When the can is submerged in 
sea water the hydrogen is generated, 
the balloon fills and soars 300 feet 
into the air, carrying aloft a radio 
aerial which enables an SOS mes- 
sage to be sent from a tiny portable 
radio. 

A smoke flare can is filled with a 
chemical that sends a column of deep 
rose colored smoke spiralling into 
the air—all with the pulling of a 
ring lodged under the lid of the can. 
The smoke signal can be seen by a 
ship five miles away or by a plane 
8.000 feet in the air. 

A fishing kit can holds hooks, 
lures, lines, jigs, spear and gaffs to 
catch fish to supplement emergency 
rations. Strong cords to attach the 
equipment to the raft are provided, 
and knives, gaffs and spear have wood 
handles for buoyancy. Complete in- 
structions are printed on waterproof 
paper. 

A blanket can contains three army 


blankets and then serves as a rain 


water catcher or a storing place for 


the fish to be caught . . . life-saving 
equipment in winter. 

A still to convert salt water into 
drinking water weighs only four 
pounds for a three man raft and eight 
pounds for a seven man raft. With 
each still are cans of solid safety fuel 
which supply the necessary heat to 
distill sea water for drinking. 

Massage oil for protection against 
dangerous sunburn, windburn and salt 
spray is contained in a special can 
which is part of emergency equip- 
ment. Enough canned food to last 10 
men for three days is packed in a jug- 
size vacuum container. 

A provision “bomb” is designed to 
be dropped to survivors at sea. It 
is a large container with a concrete 
nose which breaks off as it hits the 
water and the container floats like a 
buoy. A thick layer of cork or 
sponge rubber between the nose and 
the reinforced bottom of the can 
absorbs the impact. The “bomb” 
can be dropped from a regular bomb 
rack of a plane and can thus be 
aimed to fall within 10 feet of a 
lifeboat or raft. The “bomb” con- 
tains seven cans of drinking water, 
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caus of concentrated food rations. 


cigarettes and matches. 


A LSO in the field of containers 
are many that aid directly as 


fighting tools. For instance: 
Colored signal smoke cans are filled 
with brilliant smoke signals in red, 
orange, yellow, green, and violet in 
black 
pulling a pin the smoke is released 
forth for 
minutes, setting up for a tank (or 


addition to and white. By 


and_ billows about three 
other ground outfit) an unmistakable 


identification for airmen who can 
easily distinguish colors from alti- 
tudes up to two miles. Similar con- 
tainers equipped with small para- 
chutes are dropped from observation 
planes to mark enemy targets for 
bombing planes or artillery. Colors 
and combinations of colors are 
ehanged from day to day to indicate 
different things. 

Big aerial bombs depend on air- 
tight cans to keep their fuses clean 
and moisture-free. These cans are 
opened and the fuses attached just 
before the raid. 

\ parachute bomb is filled with 
TNT to which is attached a container 
holding a parachute which opens as 
the bomb and can are dropped, au- 
tomatically pulling a wire which sets 
a fuse. The instant the bomb hits it 
explodes. With this canned parachute 
a plane can fly very low among ene- 
my forces, drop its load and get 
away before the explosion, 

The canister is military lingo for 
with steel balls. It is 


fired from a 37 mm tank gun and 


a can filled 


explodes in mid air 30 yards away. 
scattering the steel slugs. 

A hermetically sealed cartridge 
case liner is a can used to protect ma- 
chine gun bullets from rough hand- 
ling. dirt and moisture. This can has 
a grooved top which can be quickly 
ripped open by hand. 

Portable TNT in a demolition kit 
for engineers is a unit of 18 small 
cans of explosive and a variety of 
fuse equipment. 

One of the strangest containers is 
motorcycle.” 


a “canned For para- 


troopers, small, folding. gasoline- 


driven scooters, packed complete in a 
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can, are dropped with light parachutes 
from planes. The can is opened, and 
the motorcycle assembled in only a 
few minutes. 

The list could go on and on, as cans 
are in use for powder, shells. torpe- 
base 


does, anti-aircraft gun 


plates for shells, blasting caps, car- 


parts, 


tridge clips and links, firing pin sup- 
ports, levers for incendiary grenades. 
liners for various kinds of ammuni- 
tion, starter cartridges for mortars, 
parts for fibre shell cases, incendiary 
grenades, battery cell parts, Signal 
Corps talk-back cases, flashlight parts, 
radio coil sheets and parts. gun oil, 
rifle cleaner. filters for gas masks. 
canisters for gas masks. gaskets and 


coils for motors, etc. 


0 get some idea of the immensity 
of the container manufacturing 
industry, it might be mentioned that 
in 1940, the last normal prewar year, 
the industry made 20 billion. 720 mil- 
lion cans, using over two million tons 
of steel: 77 million pounds of tin; 
a large tonnage of lead for solder 
and terne plate; a million gallons of 
lacquer, excluding decorative coat- 
ings, inks and varnishes; about three 
million gallons of colored coatings 
and finishing varnishes; several mil- 
lion pounds of ink; large quantities 
of natural rubber. and other rubber 
chemicals, solvents, reducers and lu- 
About 40 per cent of the 


cans had a decorated exterior for the 


bricants. 


multiple purpose of advertising. at- 


tractiveness and protection against 


corrosion. Another 40 per cent re- 
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quired the application of an interior 
organic protective coating. 

These figures do not cover many 
other metal decorating companies who 
specialize in products other than con- 
tainers. 

Much of the material used in pro- 
ducing these metal decorated prod- 
ucts came from the Far East, and the 
supply was of course shut off early in 
the war. Notable among these ma- 
terials was tin. These conservation 
measures then faced metal decorators 
and fabricators: 

Use other metals in place of tin 
plate; 

Use steel plate with no tin coating; 

Use less tin coating on tin plate; 

Use low-tin or tinless solders; 

Use low-rubber or rubberless can 
seaming compounds; 

Use domestic drying oils and resins 
for can enamels; and 

Use substitute non-metallic cans for 
non-essential products. 

War Production Board restrictions 
on the use of metal cans for a long 
list of products dealt a terrific blow 
to the business of lithographing con- 
tainers. Many products went into 
glass and paper containers, and many 
can companies spearheaded the de- 
velopment of all-paper containers 
and paper containers with black plate 
ends made from steel mill rejects or 
scraps of plate from other can mak- 
ing operations. 

Meanwhile the stockpile of tin. 
which had to be stretched to last 
over a period of five years was al- 
lotted sparingly. 

Intense cooperative research among 
can companies and suppliers pro- 
duced the following results: 

The development and production 
of millions of base boxes of a Bonder- 
ized steel plate requiring no tin, which 
after lacquering both sides. could be 
used for ends of cans for processed, 
non-acid vegetables. meat, fish and 
dairy products, and for non-soldered 
cans for non-processed food and non 
food products; 

The development and production 
of millions of base boxes of tin plate 
with only one-half pound of tin per 
base box by a new high speed electro- 


(Continued on Page 105) 
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GPO Spearheads 
Vast War Programs 


“| DO NOT believe that there is 
serious doubt anywhere that 

printing is a vitally important 
part of our job of fighting.” So stated 
Public Printer A. E. 


head of the Government Printing 


Giegengack. 


Office. in a recent address in Wash- 
ington, and he added that printing in 
this war is playing many new roles. 
doing jobs it has never been asked to 
do before. 

The war job that has been done and 
is being done by the GPO is tremend- 
ous. A recent report showed its nor- 
mal peacetime volume to be $18.- 
000.0000, and in the first year of 
war. even with civilian functions cur- 
tailed. the volume of needed printing 
doubled and then tripled. Last year 
$70.000.000. 


and the Public Printer has said that 


the volume exceeded 


indications are that the volume this 
vear will surpass this figure. 

Wartime expansion of the GPO 
has been not so much in the direction 
of more equipment at Washington as 
toward decentralization of paper dis- 
tribution and handling of details 
with commercial contractors through 
warehouses and branches established 
at New York. Chicago. San Francis- 
co, Dallas. Atlanta. Philadelphia and 
St. Louis. 

This decentralization provided ac- 
cess to the principal lithographic and 
printing centers in the country. 
which. coupled with the huge produc- 
tion capacity of the GPO plant in 
Washington, paralleled. in a national 
sense. the global planning of mili- 
tary activities, Mr. Giegengack says. 

An idea of the size of the job now 
heing handled through the GPO is 
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shown by the fact that there is an 
average of 5.400 separate publica- 
tions a month. reaching a total of 
36.000.000 copies and requiring more 
than 40.000.000 sheets of 38 x 48” 
paper. 

Taken as a separate classification. 
the production of field and technical 
manuals is probably most typical of 
the GPO work. The technical nature 
of the training required in this war 
has made it necessary to print more 
manuals for the Army and Navy than 
in all the previous wars in our his- 
torv. The field manual has been pre- 
pared and printed so that the soldier 
can have up-to-date information—the 
latest research developments on 
any activity in which he may be- 
come engaged. They include. for ex- 
ample, such subjects as sanitation 


and first aid. unarmed defense. or 
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booby traps and antipersonnel mine.. 
There is a manual for every type of 
ordnance. dealing with its mainten- 
ance and operation: also on enemy 
armies. camouflage. telegraph con- 
struction, and others too numerous to 
mention. 

In a war like this one. which 
makes use of countless scientific and 
engineering developments, the Army 
needs a thousand and one different 
field and technical manuals. As soon 
as something new is developed. the 
GPO is called upon to print a textbook 
which will tell officers and soldiers 
the whole story. 

Much of this type of work lends 
itself to lithographic production, and 
many lithographers have produced 
large volumes of it through their 


contracts with the GPO. 


ITHOGRAPHY has fit into the 
L vast government war program 
because it is the logical economical 
method for doing many of the jobs. 
such as manuals. large colored post- 
ers. and charts. It is the method the 
Army turns to for its maps, the Navy 
for its charts. Many publications us- 
ing color can best be produced by 
lithography. and many classes of one 
color printing and reprinting lend 
themselves to efficient offset reproduc- 
tion. Therefore the GPO, which uti- 
lizes the particular method of repro- 


duction which suits the job. has 


(Continued on Page 105) 





This award has recently been inaugurated by the GPO to recognize the achievements in war 


production of lithographers, printers and suppliers. 


The first six awards were made during 


April. (Story page 75.) Right—A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the United States. has 
supervised the operation of the huge Government Printing Office through the war years. 
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ITHOGRAPHY has 


important role in’ the vast 


played an 


operations which have carried 
the United States Army to victory 
While a 
work for the 


in Europe. creat deal 


of the lithographic 
army has been produced on contract 
by commercial lithographers in many 
parts of the country, the army itself 
has also entered into lithographic 
operations in a big way. 

On these pages are a few scenes 
from various army installations en- 
gaged in lithography for various 
types of production. 

Probably best known among army 
operations is Army Map Service in 
Washington, with its modern litho- 
graphic plant engaged in the produc- 
tion of large quantities of military 
maps. (ML, Feb., 1943; June, 1945; 
July, 1943: June, 1944; Jan., 1945.) 
This plant reported early in the wa: 


to have some 3,000 employees in 


compilation, production and distribu- 


Army-Navy E 


tion, received the 


award for war production. and in 
turn has awarded citations to several 
lithographing firms for their map 
production contracts. 

An army operation which has cap- 
tured the imagination of commercial 
lithographers is the mobile reproduc- 
tion train. (ML—May. 1943.) These 
mobile units are complete lithogra- 
phic plants on wheels—groups of 
trucks and trailers which travel with 
the army and produce, on the spot. 
material is 


whatever lithographed 


Top of page: This army offset 
press is at Camp Davis, N. C. 
S:t. Max Simons shows WAC 
Pvt. Jessie Kent a press sheet. 
Photo by Sgt. Robert Tracy, 


U. S. Army Signal Corps.) 


Scene at right is in Army Map 


Service, Washington, D. C. 





necessary, from maps to military ord- 
ers. A typical unit as described by 
the Corps of Engineers is valued at 
$2.000,000 and comprises three 20 
ton trailers and four two-and-a-half 
ton vans. Designed for simple and 
fast mobility these trains can go over 
rough terrain and operate just be 
From aerial 
litho- 


hind the front lines. 
reconnaissance photographs 
graphed mosaic maps and bombing 
charts are produced, as well as navi- 


gation charts. information bulletins 





and other communication needs of an 
These 


lithographic 


army. units carry 


equipment cameras. 
platemaking. compact offset presses. 
and regraining machines. They carry 
their own power plant. water system. 
firefighting equipment. armament. 
and intercommunication system. The 
army has never revealed how many 
of these trains are in operation. 

At Fort Belvoir. Va.. a great deal 
of lithographic activity has been go- 
ing on since the beginning of the war 
in connection with the Engineer Re- 
production School and the publication 
of military newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals. In other forts and camps scat- 
tered across the nation offset presses 
have been turning out many types ol 
lithographed material needed by 
the army to keep its gigantic machine 
moving. 


New 


another army center which accounts 


Raritan Arsenal in Jersey is 
for a large volume of lithography. 
part of which is produced in its own 
Publication Division plant and_ the 
balance by commercial lithographers 
on contract. (ML Nov.. 1943.) Pro- 
duction figures running into several 
million per month of instructional 
manuals and similar material is cen- 
tered around four 22 x 29 inch off- 


set presses. a 55 x 45 inch. and a 


high speed web offset press which 


lithographs two sides of the web in 
one operation. Most of these presses 
operate 21 hours a day. 

There are many other lithographic 
Army 


in camps. in forts. bases. centers. in 


Washington. on the West 


England. in Panama and even on tiny 


plants operated by the U.S. 


Coast. in 


Saipan Island in the Pacific. (See page 


58. ) * * 


complete 


This web offset press 
runs 24 hours a day 
turning out instruc- 
tion manuals and 
cther material at the 
army s Raritan Ar- 
senal plant in N. J. 


Right: A platemaking 
scene from the Map 
Reproduction School, 
Fort Belvoir, Va., 
which has been a 
center of army litho- 
graphic activity. 


Bottom, left: An- 
other scene from 
Army Map Service. 


Bottom, right: The 
interior of one of the 
trailer units which 
make up the famous 
Mobile Reproduction 
Trains which are 
complete lithographic 
plants on wheels. 




















ONCURRENI the United 


States becoming an active par- 


with 


“es ticipant in the world conflict, 


the lithographic industry literally 


went to war producing huge quanti- 


ties of military maps, charts, in- 


struction manuals. and secret and 


confidential military material for the 
Federal Government. This industry 
Was pressed to produce this material 
for several practical reasons: the 
many processes involved are largely 
roof, fast 


centralized under one 


presses being used, and deliveries 


can usually be made in the quickest 
time. 

The war has been responsible for 
a tremendous increase in production 
result, our in- 


and output. As a 


dustry. it has been estimated, has 


increased its volume by approxi- 
fifty 1943 and 


1944 over the two previous years. 


mately per cent in 
Neither men nor equipment have been 
spared in meeting the ever-increas- 
ing demands despite labor shortages. 
Because of the shortage of help and 
the heavy demand for maximum pro- 
ductivity, excessive amounts of over- 
time have been inevitable. The “take- 
been 


home-pay has consequently 


very high. 


The Year Ahead 
What is going to happen to litho- 
productivity in the 


graphic vear 


ahead of us? The industry’s volume 
during 1944 was estimated at $300.- 
000.000. When the war broke out. 
lithographers were extremely wor- 
ried upon losing many of their good 


customers. Soon thereafter. however. 


Armed Forces recognized 


when the 


V-E DAY MAY BRING MANY 
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the great advantages inherent in the 
lithographic process, they immedi- 
ately put it to work to such an extent 
that the volume 


climbed higher than ever before in 


industry's sales 
its history. 

Many buyers in manufacturing and 
commercial organizations have util- 
ized the lithographic process to good 
advantage during this war period. In 
thousands of men in the 


Armed Forces have acquired a prac- 


addition, 


tical knowledge of the process. Will 
this have a favorable effect on the 
industry during the transition 
period ? 
Transition Problems 
It would therefore seem that when 
lithographers come to the end of pro- 
ducing for the Armed Forces, they 
will have a 30- to 60-day period of 
transition from war work to normal 
business. Every lithographer should 
recognize the fact that this short time 
is important, for both he and his 
competitors will ponder the question, 
HW here am I to get the volume to keep 
the productivity | had prior to VE 
Day? 


would dictate that continued volume 


Sound business judgment 
will not be achieved by means of 
price cutting, but rather by sound 
constructive sales planning. Making 
a profit on every job taken into a 
lithographic plant should be the in- 
flexible purpose during this transi- 
tion period. By all means, we must 
avoid a price war which certainly 
would have disastrous results. 

Qur new economy after readjust- 
ment will require all of the produc- 
tion facilities of the industry for an 


industrial 


Many 


concerns and advertising agencies al- 


unlimited period. 


ready have sales plans drawn up to 
break in advance of their ability to 
deliver merchandise. Lithographic 
output should at least continue its 
1944 volume, and after new equip- 
ment is available a steady upward 
growth is a reasonable certainty. 
New Competition Ahead 
This industry is vigorous enough 
to absorb new competition which will 
have to be met when new machinery 
is available. A considerable portion 
of this new competition will come 
from small presses installed by let- 
ter shops and printing plants. How- 
ever. there is little to fear from this 
new competition until at least one 
vear after VE Day. 


new lithographic equipment 


Manufacturing 
takes 
time. and complete installations sold 
during the early period will not reach 
existing plants until at least two years 
after VE Day . 

Lithographers who have been us- 
ing their equipment continuously 
during the last two or three years 
will have to replace and add to it. 
Although small plants may install an 
additional press or two, those in the 
medium class will add larger presses 
and 


larger plants will no doubt modern- 


and possibly color presses, 
ize with the best equipment avail- 
able. Despite some of the problems 
which will have to be solved, one 
thing is quite obvious: Thinking lith- 
ographers will definitely move ahead 


with the time. 


“G.1." Money for Small Plants 


Some of the men now in the Armed 
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¥Y} LITHO TRANSITION PROBLEMS 


The Outlook for Men, Equipment and Business 





Forces who have had offset experi- 
ence will want to use their “G.I.” 


money for the purchase of small 


lithographic plants. The Govern- 
ment, we may assume, intends to 
encourage heavy industry to full 


production, and will provide the 
impetus for manufacturers to turn 
out larger job quantities than hereto- 
fore. Installment buying and liberal 
credit terms will be two powerful 
factors in meeting the unemployment 
threat. 

Because the selling of equipment 
to newcomers for the post-war period 
will be comparatively easy, manu- 
facturers should take advantage of 
this great opportunity. How sound 
they build their future business will 
depend on the policies they lay 
down, and how they follow through 
in their trade practices on the terms 


and conditions of sales to new buyers. 


Newcomers to any industry—and 


this applies especially to ours— 
should have some knowledge of the 
business, reasonably adequate funds 
for capital investment. and enough 
working capital to carry them over 
the first year. An equipment-produc- 
ing industry is no sounder than the 
industry to which it sells. Attempts 


should be 


avoided as much as possible, but 


to restrict competition 
when advice and counsel are sought 
by those who are planning to come 
into this industry, they should be 
given generously. and with the pur- 
pose of preventing serious blunders. 
This responsibility rests squarely on 


the shoulders of those who sell and 


service the industry. 
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Manpower Requirements 
Competent lithographic craftsmen 
have always been extremely scarce. 
This condition has been largely ag- 
eravated because lithographers have 
had neither the time nor the desire 
to train Some men have 


new men. 


been trained, it is true. This, how- 
ever had been accomplished by a few 
plants who have had to carry the 
entire load in this respect. If this 
condition persists, it is difficult to 
see from where the newcomer in this 
industry will obtain his help. To 
date, the total 
graphic craftsmen has been estimated 
at 25.000. This available supply of 


manpower is spread all over the 


number of litho- 


country, with much of it, of course. 


concentrated in the larger litho- 


graphic centers. 


Best Kind of Training 

The best training a man can have 
in this industry is composed of part 
The 
question naturally arises, well, why 
lithographic 


school and part shop work. 
not then establish 
schools in strategic centers with the 
aim of training lithographic help? 
Right 
sounded that to secure equipment and 


here a warning should be 
housing quarters for a_ projected 
school entails considerable expense. 
Pledging lithographers in certain 
areas to send their men to such a 
school is quite a problem. To secure 
competent lithographic instructors is 
task. 


more, all this represents a coordi- 


another formidable Further- 
nated project which is not solved 
once the school is established and 


functioning. Provision must be made 


for it to be carried along for many 
years. Many schools have been started 
in various parts of the country. Un- 
fortunately they had to be abandoned 
because they were not properly 
started. 

The Technical Foundation 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation is doing an excellent job in 
preparing training material on all 
phases of the lithographic process. 
The Foundation, however. does not 
actually conduct schools. as this is 
held to be the job of local areas. No 
doubt some schools will be estab- 
lished in the post-war period. These- 
should be considered in the light of 
need, cost and support of the in- 
dustry. 

If lithographers in a certain area 
decide to establish a school. it should 
he organized on the basis that it wil 
he supported and given a fair chance 


for existence for at least a five-year 


period. 
The Industry's Post-War Future 
The lithographic industry will 


take on much more color work in 


the post-war period—production en- 
tailing the highest degree of skill. 
In addition, artists and dot etchers 
are now and will be sorely needed. 
No one can properly learn to be a 
dot etcher in a short school course. 
The training of manpower is a prob- 
lem which lithographic industry or- 
ganizations have been considering at 
length, and any area which intends 
to establish a lithographic school 
would profit considerably if it would 
take advantage of the information 


available.sey¥& 
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S THI 


acToOss 


Allied might surges 
Germany, and_ the 

pounding from the air arm 
increases in intensity. we can't help 
thinking of that quiet little town in 
Bavaria. Alois Sene- 


felder. 


birthplace of 
father of the lithographic 
process. It is an ironic thought of 
rather unpleasant nature, when one 
stops to consider that one of the 
tools of modern warfare. the device 
which makes possible the terrifically 
devastating rain of destruction——the 
lithographic process which turns 
out the maps. charts. training litera- 
ture and material of similar nature 
is the result of the ingenuity of one 
of the forebears of the enemy 
but we of the graphic arts respect 
the work of the Senefelders. Guten- 
bergs, Beethovens and Goethes, 
Lithography is playing a most im- 
portant part in the war effort as the 
Navv can well testify. The role of 
lithography is both direct and indi- 
rect. In a direct capacity. that is 
in the actual use of the process in 


field activities. lithography is doing 


its share as a 


definite part of the 
operational activities of a number of 
Naval bureaus. For the benefit of 
those readers who are not familiar 


with the organization of the Navv De 


The above scenes are from the Photo Science Laboratcry at the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C. 


ithography in the U. S. Navy 


Prepared by the Navy Department 
for MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


partment, here is a brief breakdown: 
Office. Bureau of 
Guard. Judge 
Office. Marine 
Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 


Naval 


Commander-in-Chief and Naval Op- 


Administrative 
Aeronautics. Coast 
Advocate General's 
Corps. 
very. Bureau of Personnel. 
erations. Bureau of Ordnance, Office 
and Material, Bu- 


reau of Ships, Shore Establishments 


of Procurement 


and Civilian Personnel. Bureau of 


Supplies and Accounts and Bureau 
of Yards and Docks and other ofh- 
ces. Each of the bureaus serves a 
different purpose and within each 
bureau is a further breakdown into 
departmentalized divisions. 


Not all of the 


lithographic plants but such organ- 


bureaus require 


izations as the Hydrographic Office. 
Naval 


maintain their own plant because of 


a division of Operations. 


the specialized nature of the work 


required. The urgency and confi- 


dential nature of certain types of 


reproductive material necessitated 


the establishment of stream-lined lith- 
ographic plants to turn out countless 
numbers of 


urgently needed maps. 


cryptographic communica- 


plans, 





(Official U. S$. Navy Photographs) 





tions. directives and a host of otner 
iypes of classified printing. As needs 
dictated, conveniently located plants 


were established in the field. 


HE activities of the Hydrographic 
Office plant were publicized in the 
1944 Vodern 
Lithography under the title “Litho- 
Guide the U. S. 


Navy” so that it won't be necessary to 


September issue of 


graphed Charts 
eo into details concerning this in- 
stallation except to review the high- 
lights. Over 3.000.000 charts a month 
are turned out on 12 offset presses 
run on three eight hour shifts a day. 
The charts employ from 4 to 6 colors 
in close register. Some 364 employ- 
ees are under the supervision of Lt. 
Henry T. 
of the Lithographic Division of the 
Office. 


presses (seven 42” x 58” single colors. 


Birgel. Officer-in-Charge 


Hydrographic Besides the 


one 42” x 58” two color, two 17” 
x 22”s and two 28” x 42”s as 
well as five Multiliths for smaller 
jobs). the balance of the reproduc- 
tive equipment includes a_ proving 
press. camera equipment (four 40”s 
and a 24” for film and dry plates). 
and the platemaking equipment. 
frame. graining 


whirlers, printing 


machines and other incidentals. 
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Above are more scenes from the Photo Science Laboratory at Anacostia. 





To relieve the burden of “com- 


municating via pictures” on the pho- 
tographic branch of the Bureau of 
\eronautics. a small lithographic in- 
stallation reproduces material of con- 
fidential nature at the Photographic 
Science Laboratory. Anacostia. D. C. 
Three hundred line screen on deep 
etch plates is used commonly with 
very satisfactory results for the ren- 
dering of fine detail in aerial photo- 
graphs, 

Another activity recently brought 
to the public's attention was the Ad- 
Base Photo-litho Unit 
Vodern Lithography. Decembe. 
1944). 
Navy display in connection with the 
Sixth War Loan Drive at the recent 


U.S. Navy exhibit held in Chicago. 


vanced (See 


As an integral part of the 


this unit attracted many thousands 
who viewed the role of lithography in 
the Pacific war. This activity was 
developed in the Photo-Lithography 
Section, Bureau of Aeronautics. un- 
der the supervision of Lt. Arthur C. 
Sias. USNR. and it doesn't take too 
much exercise of the imagination to 
understand why when one considers 
the relation of aerial photography 
to reproduction. Some day the story 
will be told 


regulations do not permit the revela- 


in detail but security 
tion of the remarkable achievements 
of our air arm in the realm of in- 
telligence work through air recon- 
naissance and immediate dissemina- 


tion of the observations. 
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Right: 





Each of these units consists of two 
steel arch rib huts (similar to Quon- 
set Huts) but one of which houses 
the equipment and is completely air- 
conditioned to maintain 50 per cent 
relative humidity regardless of the lo- 
cation. whether it be in the hot, humid 
tropics, the temperate zone or the 
cold, dry arctic regions. The second 
hut houses the supplies of film. paper. 
printing ink, ete. 

The equipment hut contains in pro- 
per arrangement a Varityper ma- 
chine, a copy layout table, vacuum 
printing frame. nega tive layout 
table. a 24” x 24” camera using a 
magenta contact screen. vacuum back 
transparency holder for use with col- 
or transparencies, a vertical plate 
whirler. a plate grainer, a 20” x 221.,” 
offset press. a hand powered trimmer. 
a paper drill, and stitcher. air brush 
and sundry items. An Ozalid printer 
machine is included for use when a 
short run or the time factor makes 
even offset. production inadvisable. 
In the dark room are sinks of stain- 
less steel with special equipment for 
filtering water and solutions. and spe- 
cial equipment includes a film stor- 
age cabinet with cutter and tropical 
refrigerating unit, 

Located on every battle front and 
at every major air base is this amaz- 
ingly compact “package” for the 
ready reproduction of vital data. For 
sheer speed. it has no equal when 


comparisons are made. 


An offset press in the 





Graphic Arts Division. 





The attractive brochure “Fighting 
Dollars Back a Fighting Navy” which 
was distributed at the hut in Chicago 
best describes the place of the unit 
in the Navy effort. We quote the 
entire editorial from. this 


booklet: 


message 


Printing Goes to the Front 

The photo-lithographic printing 
process is a hard hitting “behind the 
lines” military weapon. Known also 
as offset printing, this process is not 
a military secret; however, its mili- 
tary value cannot be minimized. 

The swift tempo of war does not 
confine its needs alone to terrible 
weapons of destruction. As expedi- 
tionary units invade hostile 
as advanced air bases take shape, and 
as military outposts everywhere or- 
ganize to carry the fight to the enemy, 
the need for important accompanying 
printed material becomes imperative. 


shores, 


The importance of photo-lithograph- 
ic printing is manifested clearly to 
American Military commands on the 
world’s remote battle fronts. Ground 
and naval forces as well as air attack- 
ing and bombardment groups realize 
and appreciate the strategic planning 
value of sharp clear cut pictures of 
their objectives. The pre-raid ready 
room lecture has become familiar 
routine to bombing pilots, with photo- 
lithography furnishing the bombing 
charts which enable the pilots to re- 
view the terrain and nature of the 
target to be attacked. 

Speed is the keynote of this war, 


military commands demand and must 
get speedy reproduction of vital pho- 
tographs and documents. For example, 
pictures of targets brought back for 
processing at twilight of one day can 
be prepared by the photo-lithographic 
process for use on the following dawn 
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at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 copies 
per hour. 

Today, 
answer to fast, accurate reproduction 
of confidential military documents, 
maps, and reports on which strategy 
for future operations is based. 


photo-lithography is the 


The term “package” was used to 
describe the Advance Base Unit. No 
better term comes to mind for no 
matter where the flow of battle rages. 
a complete unit can be installed in a 
matter of hours. This is made pos 
sible by foresighted planning on the 


handful of 


authorities in uniform who spent a 


part of a lithographi 


vear in perfecting the plans. Every 
item needed in one of these plants is 
catalogued from the housing to the 
operation. The smallest details like 
screws and tacks are itemized on the 
Advance Base Initial Outfitting list 
and a ready supply is based nearby 
for spot installations. Plans. blue- 
prints and instructions for every step 
of the war are part of the picture so 
that even unskilled help can erect a 
plant in a minimum time allowance 
and can place every machine in its 
proper position before a detail of 
operative personnel arrives. Space 
limitations do not permit a detailed 
history of the photo-lithographic sec- 
tion but some day the facts about this 
remarkable contribution should be 
told. 

Since in a sense, a ship or task 
force represents a floating base. ship 
board installations of lithographic 
equipment are also part of this pic 
The Navy's Bureau of Ships 


Aboard 


ture. 


has control over this phase. 
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certain types of vessels. you will find 
complete lithographic plants to serve 
Small 


process cameras, specifically designed 


the needs of the moment. 


to fit into necessarily confined quar- 
ters, 14” x 20” press, small whirlers. 
vacuum frames and other equipment 
are stowed in proper position for 
quick reproduction. Some Vari-Typ- 
ing equipment for composition—oc- 
casionally a small collection of type 
faces for hand setting—and the fleet 


is all “set” for an emergency run. 


Y THIS time. we can easily re- 
alize that lithography is materiel 
of war. It is—and is proving its 


worth in many strategic “spots.” 
Scattered here and there are field units 


The Hy- 


drographic Office Plant is one such. 


known as specialty plants. 


Communications Division. Naval Gun 
Factory. Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
and Photographic-Science Laboratory 
are others. 

Where, then, do the men who op- 
erate these plants come from? In 
the main, they come from the litho- 
graphic industry where they have 
trained in the intricacies of 
\ roll call of the ofh- 


personnel 


been 
lithography. 
would 


cer and enlisted 


reveal the names of almost every 


plant in this country. A very careful 
screening job through the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel in conjunction with 
the Naval Training School (Printer) 
has been accomplished so __ that 
any person joining the ranks of the 
greatest Navy in the world who pos- 


sessed any graphic arts experience 








Pressroom of the modern Lithographic Division of the Navy Hydrographic Office near Washington, and some of the 3,000,000 charts per month produced there 





or skill was immediately tabbed fon 
training in lithography. 

However the number obtained from 
this activity was not sufficient to take 
care of the demands of lithographic 
establishments. An industry appeal 
through the Lithographers National 
Association and the Amalgamated 


Lithographers of America locals 
helped some but it was obvious that 
something would have to be done to 
augment the training obtained from 
civilian lithographic establishments 

which brings us to the Naval 
Training School (Printer)—a litho 
training school based at the Naval Air 
Station at Anacostia. 

This school is designed to train 
men for duty in photo-lithographic 
establishments throughout the Navy 
such as advance base units, shipboard 
plants, and various domestic litho- 
graphic plants. Since these men have 
had previous experience in civilian 
life. it is possible to limit the course 
to eight weeks’ duration. Instruction 
consists of lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and is synchronized with ac- 
tual practice on the equipment so that 
the men are thoroughly indoctrinated 
in the various phases of Navy lithog- 
raphy. 

At Anacostia, also. instruction is 
given to Photographers’ Mates in 
order to acquaint them with the tech- 
nique of photo-lithography. The 
course consists chiefly of lectures and 


While the 


ates are assigned to photographic 


demonstrations. eradu- 


billets, the familiarity with photo- 


lithography gives them a better un- 
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KODAK PREPARED DEVELOPERS 


' Kodak 
DEVELOPER 
D-8 


+ Gauow size 


Kodak 
DEVELOPER 
ow 





Bo they are accurately compounded 
from laboratory-tested Kodak Chemicals, 
Kodak Prepared Developers assure first-quality 
results and save the photographer’s time for 
more productive camera work. 

Kodalith Developer teams up with Kodalith 
Films and Plates to turn out consistently top- 
flight halftones and crisp, clean line work. 
Kodak Developers D-8 and D-11 have wide 
usefulness, and are particularly adapted to the 
requirements of Kodagraph materials. 

Complete the processing with the always 
dependable Kodalith Acid Fixing Powder. The 
Developers and the Fixing Powder are sup- 
plied in packages sufficient to make one gallon 
or five gallons of solution. 


Order these ready-to-use chemicals from 
your Graphic Arts dealer. 


Just add to the required emcunt cf water crd 
Kodak Prepared Developers cre recdy to use. 





Graphic Arts Sales Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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MERCURY ROLLERS AND 
BLANKETS ARE READY 
FOR TOMORROW'S 
SUPER-PRESSES 


There is more in a Mercury Roller or blanket 
than meets the eye. Invisible, but valuable 
nevertheless, is the experienced craftsmanship 
that has gone into its making .. . the research 
which brought its quality to a peak... the 
pride which the manufacturer has taken in 
building the finest product of its kind. For more 
than a quarter of a century the Mercury trade- 
mark has been a symbol of dependability, 
responsible policies, honest workmanship. 
These things are the bonus you get when you 
buy Mercury. 











Buy Direct from the largest plant devoted solely to rollers & blankets for the graphic at! 


Federal at 26th D. M. Rapport 
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| Sinclair & Carroll Co!" 
kers of Printing & Litho Inks 
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SINCLAIR & CARROLL offset inks have the 










required strength and brillhianee demanded by 
offset printers for their most exacting customers. 
Good press working properties help insure well 


printed jobs, — whether it be on paper or metal. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 





591 Eleventh Avenue New York City Tel. BRyant 93-3566 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
Tid 440 W. Superior St 417 E. Pico St. 345 Battery St. 211 Decatur St. 









Tel. Sup. 3481 Tel. Prospect 7296 Tel. Garfield 5834 Tel. Magnolia 1968 | 
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Plan to sell by mail 














Plan the product 
- on paper 
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planning 





begins on paper 
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The post-war radio, incorporating many technical 
advances developed in the stress of war, has doubt- 
less already been designed . On paper. But the 
difficulty for manufacturers, in the face of the com- 
ing competition, will be to win consumer accep- 
tance for their product over that of a rival 
producer. 

Here again paper will play an important role—as 


the vehicle for a forceful direct-by-mail campaign, 


7 ¢ $ 


% Among Hamilton Papers, a famous mill-hrand family, are mcluded suck popular individual brands as 
Hamilton Bond, Hamilton Bond Script, Hamilton Offset, Hamilton Ledger, Hamilton Mimeo Bond, Old 


Treaty Bond, Weycroft Cover, Kilmory Text & Cover, 
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Victorian Text & Cover, 
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for instance. When the time comes. *Hamilton Papers 
such as Hamilton Bond and Old Treaty Bond will 
be on hand with a new texture. a new crackle and 
crispness for your direct-by-mail surfaces. We are 
planning, too, so that your Hamilton merchant may 
supply “good papers for good business” to fit vour 
peace-time needs exactly. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons. Miquon. Pa. Offices 
in New York, Chicago, and $ 


San k Palle Isc oS. 
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Andorra Text & Cover. 
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derstanding of the relationship of the 


two processes. 


OQ MUCH 


lithography in the Navy program. 


for the direct role of 
Lithography also plays an important 
part indirectly in the procurement of 
printing for the departments or bu- 
reaus of the Navy through the channel 
of the centralized Publications Divi- 
sion under the cognizance of the 
Administrative Office. The type of 
reproduction procured is known as 


While no 


running record is kept of the amount 


departmentalized printing. 


of printing produced via the litho- 
graphic method, there is no doubt 
that the brain child of Senefelder is 
doing its share. The procedure es- 
tablished by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Printing decrees that 


“all blank- 


book work for Congress. the Execu- 


printing. binding and 
tive Office, the Judiciary. and every 


executive department. independent 
office, and establishment of the gov- 
ernment shall be done at the Govern- 


Office. 


classes of work as shall be deemed 


ment Printing except such 
by the Joint Committee on Printing 


to be urgent or necessary to have 


done elsewhere than in the District 
of Columbia for the exclusive use of 
any field service outside of said Dis- 
(40 Stat. 1270) 


Therefore. under this ruling. all 


trict.” 


departmental printing clears through 
Government Printing Office where the 
decision concerning choice of process 
is made except in such cases where 
the nature of the work dictates a par- 
There are such cases 
GPO 


ticular process. 


frequently. but in the main. 





Two scenes from one of Navys largest 











amount of work in various depart- 


ments, etc., select the process. 
While most of the Navy’s printing 
is done at GPO or procured by them 
from outside contractors, some work 
finds its way back to the Publications 
GPO. 


Under the supervision of the Direc- 


Division on waiver from 
tor of Publications. Commander 
Frank M. Knox. a number of these 
find litho- 


graphic plants. Determining factors 


waivers their way into 
are usually speedy delivery, distribu- 
tien list which often affects the selec- 
tion of the printing plant because of 
its location in proximity to the list. 
and other facts. 

In analyzing the material repro- 
duced lithographically it breaks down 
into these types: 


A. Material 


and content should be reproduced 


which by nature 
lithographically. 

Bb. Reprints where no existing 
plates are available or composition 
would be impractical. 
prepared 


C. Copy. typed and 


for maximum reduction on spe- 


cially-prepared typing sheets to 
save paper and relieve the strain 
on composing facilities. 

D. Emergency requirements 
where time element requires any 
facility so long as it is reproduced 
when needed. 


( ‘lass A 


posters, 


Under such material as 


charts. maps. lend them- 


selves to this class. Given a reason- 
able date for delivery. the practical 
consideration of cost is the deciding 
factor. The best examples which 


come to mind are the Industrial In- 


overseas lithographing and printing plants located on New Caledonia Island in the Pacific. 


will, dependent on date of delivery. 


centive posters or the Training Aids 


for Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Very often, Class B material turns 
up which can best be produced litho- 
graphically. One shot reproductions 
will suffice without any time consum- 
ing corrections. Collections of let- 
ters. directives. manuals which need 
only be shot and reproduced with- 
out expense of composition or type 
setting; elaborate forms, reprints of 
manuals where no plates or type 
exists. plans of huge proportions, ete. 


Class C 
printing as directives and bulletins 


material consists of such 


needed in a hurry and where facili- 
ties exist for ready typing by Vari- 
Typer. electromatics or regular type- 
writers but are controlled for waste 
by regulations calling for reduction 
IBM material also 


fits into this category. 


in reproduction. 


In the last designation, D. perhaps 
the classic example is the case of the 
Climatic Atlas of Japan and Neigh- 
horing Countries. Here was a prob- 
lem where time was all important 
and in which lithography came 
through with flying colors to save the 
day. With data about climatic con- 
ditions in Japan almost unbeknownst 
to us. a copy of this important docu- 
ment turned up. It was prepared by 
the Central Meterorological Observa- 
tory of Tokyo. Both the Army Air 
Force and Navy were most anxious to 
obtain a number of copies for im- 
The book con- 
sisted of a hundred pages of plates. 
size 21” x 151.” 


colors and tints with a great deal of 


mediate distribution. 
solid 


trimmed. in 


type data. With the pressure on from 


(Continued on Page 105) 

















For BETTER CONTROL 


PRECISION OFFSET INKS 


Lewis ROBERTS, INC. 


FINE PRINTING INKS 
NEWARK 5. NJ. 


Manufacturers of Precision Offset Inks 




















Equipment and Supply Firms 
Do Broad, Varied War Jobs 


from 


EAPONS 


heavy artillery down to the 


ranging 


most minute precision part 
of an optical instrument have been 
produced in quantity by lithographic 
equipment and supply manufacturers 
who in peacetime made such products 
as offset presses. cutters. photo-com- 
posing machines, proving presses o1 
cameras. Manufacturers of paper, 
ink. chemicals and film have played, 
and are playing, an integral part in 
the great war machine which is func- 
tioning so efficiently today. Army- 
Navy E awards and other awards for 
war production have officially paid 
tribute to the jobs done by these gra- 
phic arts firms. 

Heading the list of heavy equip 
ment firms supplying the lithographic 
industry are the press manufacturers, 
some of whom converted large per- 
centages of their facilities to defense 
production even before Pear! Harbor. 
offset 


presses. such things as ordnance and 


During the war, instead of 
naval guns. gun mounts. recoil mech- 
anisms. sub-assemblies for aircraft, 
ships. and land mechanized equip- 
ment. and other types of heavy preci- 
sion products, have occupied the ex- 
manpower, and 
litho- 


manufacturers 


tensive facilities. 


engineering brains of these 


graphic equipment 


Machine 


manufacturers can produce war ma- 


tools. with which other 
terial. have also been an important 


product of these graphic arts firms. 


Important too have been the spe- 
cial lithographic presses and other 
equipment built by these companies 
for full time war production of litho- 
graphed material as described in ac- 
companying articles. Specially de- 
signed small compact offset presses 
have been developed for use in 
trailers. ships. advance bases, and in 
where lightness and 


other places 
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compactness are vital. Proving 
presses for use in the production of 
templates have been a vital factor in 
breaking all records in aireraft pro- 
duction. 


Replacement parts, press rebuild- 





A great deal of the work of litho- 
graphic equipment and supply manu- 
facturers cannot be reported as yet, but 
the accompanying article does provide a 
glimpse of the tremendous responsi- 
bility being carried by these firms. 
Lithographers, caught in the squeeze 
of manpower and materials shortages 
on the one hand and increasing de- 
mands for deliveries on the other, may 
find in this article some revealing 
reasons why supply and equipment 
firms are not always able to offer all 
of the help they would like to the 
lithographic industry. 











ing, and maintenance, have played 
an all-important role in keeping ex- 
isting presses rolling through the 
war period. 

Photo 


manufacturers 


mechanical equipment 


have also devoted 
virtually 100 per cent production to 
litho- 


graphic equipment have been manu- 


war. Cameras and_ other 
factured on high priority for war 
use, and in addition. special cameras 
have been developed for production 
of templates and other war products. 
\lso special compact cameras and 
platemaking equipment have been 
designed and produced in volume for 
the special military lithographic 
operations where ordinary equipment 
would not meet size. weight, or other 
requirements. These companies have 
from their 


also gone far afield 


normal peacetime production, and 
have used their engineering skill to 
make precision parts and _ optical 
equipment unrelated to lithography. 

The fact that paper is being manu- 


factured at the present time at the 


rate of 17,300,000 tons per year, 
compared with 13,509,000 tons dur- 
ing the first year of the war, em- 
phasizes the role of the paper mills 
in the conflict. And the fact that, in 
spite of this tremendous increase in 
paper production, there is still an 
acute shortage for civilian use, indi- 
cates the vital need for paper in 
waging a global war. 

In addition to the production of 
such vast quantities of paper, all 
kinds of special papers for definite 
war uses have been developed. 
Fluorescent paper, and wet strength 
paper, are two examples familiar to 
many lithographers who have han- 
dled war contracts. Flourescent pa- 
per. which glows in the dark acti- 
vated by invisible ultra violet light 
has played an important part for 
maps and charts for use in blacked 
out planes and other places. Resin 
impregnated wet strength paper has 
the remarkable quality of maintain- 
ing its strength even after soaking in 
water, and its use in the field espe- 
cially for maps has made them en- 
tirely legible and useable where 
maps lithographed on ordinary pa- 
per would be useless because of 
rough treatment and moisture. 

Makers of inks and chemicals for 
lithography have played an un- 
heralded war role, because much of 
the work they have done has been in 
the field of developing 
alternate and substitute materials to 


research 


basic materials 


unavailable. By 


replace important 


which war made 
meeting these problems, the ink and 
chemicals needed by the war con- 
tracting commercial lithographers, 
and by the many military lithogra- 
phic plants have been supplied in 
adequate volume. Lithographers have 
thus been supplied with inks and 
chemicals even though many ingredi- 
ents, thought in prewar times to be 
absolutely necessary to formulation, 
were cut off entirely. 

The same can be said of roller and 
blanket have 
heen deprived of rubber 


manufacturers. who 
natural 

since those early war days when 
Japan was sweeping through the Pa- 
cific. Synthetic rubber and other ma- 
terials have been developed to meet 
the emergency. and the lithographic 
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*% MONSEN-CHICAGO and its part in wartime lithography 











...as developed by MONSEN + CHICAGO are 
helping speed every job! In production of Army and Navy instruction 


manuals alone, savings up to 80% are being made on captions, numerals, 
arrows. In chart and map work, it’s the fastest way to insert 

statistical data, names of cities, rivers. TRANS-ADHESIVES are 
transparent and adhesive...furnished in black, white or color...ready for 


instant application to any kind of copy. Anyone can apply! 





Saves camera time, eliminates extra negatives and delicate strip-ins. 


Less opaquing and hand work. Write for samples today! 


, Monsen-:Chicago 


Now operating in its new modern plant 


.22 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 11...SUPERIOR 1223 
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presses have never had to stop for 
lack of any of these materials. 


Photographic, optical. and film 
manufacturers have met stringent de- 
mands both from the lithographic in- 
dustry and from the army and navy. 
Demands have skyrocketed not only 
for lithographic film. but for film 
official war 


for air reconnaissance. 


motion pictures and_ still pictures. 
and X-ray film in unheard-of quanti- 
ties for medical and industrial use. 
Precision optical equipment. special 
lenses, specially built photographic 
equipment to do specific jobs better 
than the enemy can do them. have all 
been a part of these companies war 
role. 


Lithographic supply firms have 
also made an excellent record in as- 
sisting the government and armed 
forces in setting up and operating 
lithographic plants. as well as help- 
ing to break in personnel to operate 
these countless plants. Salesmen 
have become advisors and _ technical 
trouble shooters to government and 
military plants. and also in commer- 
cial plants where inexperienced help 
must be depended upon. 


Another important job carried on 
by these companies has been in the 
maintaining of morale. Programs of 
poster contests. awards for war ad- 
vertising. trade paper advertising. di- 
rect mail. and other methods have 
been utilized for promotion of the 
various war advertising campaigns. 
Equipment maufacturers have even 
found time to advertise and distribute 
helpful information on service and 
maintenance of machinery 


to help 


lithographers to help themselves. 


The record of these firms. like war 
production firms in all fields. is all 
the more impressive when the un- 
precedented manpower and materia! 
shortages are considered. Graphic 
arts developments have been acceler- 
ated and many of these improvements 
when manufacturers 


will be evident 


can again devote their facilities to 


the making of lithographic equip- 
ment. Then. too. a great deal of the 
work done by these firms can never 


he published until after the war. be- 


cause they are still under strict mili- 


tary censorship. ®*® 
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Metal Decorators’ Group Plans 
For Broad, Active Program 


broad and active 


LANS for a 


program for the metal litho- 

graphing industry were formu- 
lated by representatives of some two 
dozen metal lithographing firms at- 
tending the three day conference 
April 16-18 of the National Associa- 
Vetal These 


plans provide for the addition of new 


tion of Decorators. 
members to the association and for 
meetings twice each year for the pur- 
pose of studying materials and meth- 
ods of the industry and exchanging 
ideas on metal decorating problems. 
The meetings were held at the Neth- 


Hotel. 


got under way on 


erland-Plaza Cincinnati. 


The 


Monday morning, the opening day, 


program 


with a meeting of officers and direc- 
tors at which time policies for ad- 
mitting new members were discussed 
and other association business at- 
tended to. 


At a Monday 


entire group attending the meetings 


noon luncheon the 
were guests of Wagner Litho Machin- 
ery Co. Acting as hosts were Walter 
Parkin. president of National Stand- 
ard Co., parent firm of the Wagner 
company. James DeGarmo. National 
Standard Chris 


Scheehle. division manager of Wag- 


vice president, 
ner and Fred Bailey. Wagner sales 
engineer. Earl E. Gray. Casper Tin 
Plate Co., Chicago. president of the 
association, presided at the head 
table. and told the group of the or- 
vanization’s activities. 
Metal Litho. Corp.. Brooklyn. then 


described the requirements for active 


Ray Dawson. 


and associate memberships in_ the 
issoclation. 

At the afternoon session plans of 
the association were discussed. and 
it was announced that probably the 
next meeting would be held in the 
fall either at Chicago or Pittsburgh. 
According to present plans this meet- 
study of 


ing will be devoted to a 


aluminum as a metal for decorating 


and fabricating. These plans also 
include a visit to an aluminum plant. 

R. Hoe & Co. was host Monday 
evening at a reception for the 
group. held at Hotel Gibson, Clar- 
Dickinson, 


Press Division, and George 


ence of the 


Offset 


Carnegie, assistant 


manager 
manager, repre- 


sented the Hoe company. 


HE morning of the second day was 

spent in a tour of the plant of Ault 
& Wiborg where the metal decorators 
saw the production of coatings and 
finishes from the raw materials to the 
finished products. Laboratory con- 
trols and testing methods were ex- 
plained. Joseph R. 
dent of Ault & Wiborg, and Joseph 


(,. Morris, vice president and general 


Esposito, presi- 


manager. were on hand. and other 
\ & W men acting as guides included 
Mark W. Frishkorn. George A. Stel- 
worthy. Jules Bauer. Thayer L. 
Brown. Henry B. Bond, Charles F. 
Kahnhauser. and Warren Wright. 

At noon the members of the group 
were guests of the same company for 


luncheon at the Cincinnati Country 


Club. 
At the afternoon session at the 
Netherland Plaza, a paper. “The 


Performance of Organic Protective 
Coatings on Electrolytic Tin Plate.” 
was presented by Charles R. Groff 


and I. R. Messer of Watson Standard 


Co.. Pittsburgh. Charts were pre- 
sented which illustrated the results of 
tests made with different types of 


coatings on various kinds of metal, 
haked for varying times at specified 
temperatures. An active question and 


answer period followed the presen- 


tation, 
{reception and = dinner were 
viven Tuesday evening by Ault & 


Wiborg at the Queen City Club. At 
an informal program which followed, 
Mr. Esposito presided, and Mr. Frish- 


korn. who is in charge of the metal 
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BETTER RESULTS!!! 





are what all pressmen are always looking and 


working for. 


Why not let Siebold’s Blankets do some of the 


work for you? 


You know that one of the most essential things 
in Lithography besides the press itself and the ink 
is a good substantial Blanket that will give you a 
sharp print and retain its tensile strength and 


uniformity. 


SIEBOLD’S TIN BLANKETS have proven themselves ready 


to take their place in the field as a good production 


factor. 


Our Roller Department is second to none and 
we are equipped to handle all your roller require- 


ments whether they are Moleskin, Leather, 
Molleton or Plush. 


Ask the pressmen who are using Siebold’s 
products. 


j. H. & G. B. ~—— INC. 


“Over half century of service” 


Manufacturers 
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Metal Lithographers Visit Ault & Wiborg 





Top: H. B. Bond, Ault & Wiborg, describes an operation in the A & W Cincinnati plant to a 
group cf metal decorators. Others are (L to R) Ray Dawson, Metal Litho Corp., Brooklyn; 
George (Buck) Frank, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore; A. J. Brown, Advance Metal Litho, 
Long Island City, N. Y.; E. R. Byers, R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J.; M. W. Durham, 
international Printing Ink; John P. Stetson, Advance Metal Litho; and C. F. Kahnhauser, A & W. 

Lewer photo shows J. M. Chapman, A & W physicist, demonstrating apparatus to (L to R) 
T. R. Brown, A & W; William N. Misuraca, National Can Co., Brooklyn; William Kerlin (behind 
Misuraca), Tin Plate Litho Co., Brooklyn; Thomas Fitzgerald, Mundet Cork Corp., Brooklyn; 
Harry G. Kammerer, National Can Co.; Fred S. Bailey (background), Charles Wagner Litho 
Machinery Co., Hoboken, N. J.; and Walter C. Kammerer, Pittsburgh Tin Decorating Co., 


Pittsburgh. 


decorating division of A & W. ex- 
plained the current raw material sit- 
uation and War Production Board 
restrictions which control the pro- 
duction of coatings and finishes. He 
pointed out that manufacturers were 
restricted to 40 per cent of the oil. 25 
per cent of the chrome, and 30 per 
cent of the rosin, that they used in 
period. Mr. Frishkorn 


urged the inclusion of specific end 


the base 


uses on all orders for coatings as a 


means of speeding up deliveries. A 


spirited question and answer period 
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followed at which terms such as 
rosin, resin. phenolic resin. modified 
phenolic, alkyd. vinylite, and poly- 
merization were defined in lithog- 


raphers’ terms. 


HE morning of the third day was 
spent with general discussions and 
plans for the next meeting. Time 
did not 


the laboratories of the Lithographic 


allow for the visit to 


Technical Foundation to be carried 
out. 


A number of applications for mem- 


bership were received by the associa- 
tion and these are to be acted upon 
and will be announced later, Mr. Gray 
said. The organization was formed 
during the NRA and has been main- 
tained by a nucleus group since 
that time. This conference in Cin- 
cinnati. however, was the first 
open meeting which it has held. 
Besides Mr. Gray, other officers are 
Winslow H. Parker, Parker Metal 
Decorating Co.. Baltimore, vice 
president, and William Kerlin, Tin- 
plate Lithographing Co., Brooklyn, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors include 
Mr. Dawson; Charles Montgomery, 
Burdick Co., Brooklyn; William F. 
Felber. American Metal Decorating, 
Chicago; Harry G. Kammerer, Na- 
tional Can Co., McKeesport (Pa.) 
Div.: and Clifford M. VanSyckle, 
Brooklyn Metal Decorating Co., 
Brooklyn. 

Besides the above, those register- 
ing for the conference included Ben- 
jamin Altamore and David Cohn, 
The Burdick Co.. Brooklyn; G. D. 
Atwood. Jr.. and Ray Guyette, Deco- 
rated Metal Mfg. Co., Brooklyn; 
Gordon Bartels and J. C. Villa, J. L. 
Clark Mfe. Co., Rockford, Ill.; Don 
Brown and Andrew Donaldson, Don- 
aldson Art Sign Co., Covington, Ky.; 
Joseph Brown and J. P. Stetson, 
Advance Metal Lithographing, Long 
Island City, N. Y.: G. F. Buckle, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.: 
Ek. R. Byers, R. M. Hollingshead 
Corp.. Camden, N. J.; George L. 
Dell. Republic Steel Corp.; Fred 
FE. Domke. W. H. Hutchinson & Son, 
Chicago; W. B. Fitzgerald, Mundet 
Cork Corp., Bklyn.; George (Buck) 
Frank. Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balti- 
more; Thomas L. Henderson, Conti- 
nental Can Co.. Chicago, and A. J. 
Sigler, of the same company, New 
York; H. C. Jensen, Heekin Can Co., 
Cincinnati; Walter O. Kammerer, 
Pittsburgh Tin Decorating, Pitts- 
burgh: I. J. Koehnline, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va.; Wil- 
liam N. Misuraca, National Can Co., 
Maspeth, N. Y.: Roy A. Siesky, An- 
chor Hocking Glass Corp., Connells- 
ville, Pa., and B. J. Sjostrom, Roy 
L.. Jones Steel Co.. Chicago.k* 
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LEADERSHIP AND CONFIDENCE are the foundation of Harris-Seybold business. 


The names of Harris and Seybold are synonymous with offset lithog- 
raphy (rotary printing) and precision cutting machinery. Our leader- 
ship has been achieved over a period of fifty years. We will maintain 


this position by continuing to merit the confidence of the industry. 


We have learned much during the war period that will be built inte 
our postwar products. However, we do not propose to be stampeded 
by any hysteria of war or postwar psychology. Theoretical applica- 
tions of wartime developments to peacetime needs are hazardous 
until they are proved in the calculations of a peacetime economy. 
True progress is evolutionary, never revolutionary. Developments 
occur gradually, 


We will not jeopardize our reputation by policies based on expediency. 


Harris-Seybold equipment has acceptance as the best on the market— 
nothing better is available. Equipment purchased now for immediate 
needs should be bought with the realization that future developments 


are bound to come. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF YOUR INDUSTRY is the foundation of your business. 





The factual information and experience of printers and lithographers 


is the best basis for their appraisal of new developments in graphic 





ie arts machinery. To them “something new” must be proved to be 
_ ‘ profitable before it is deserving of consideration. 

oes 

psa Each plant should view new equipment in the light of its own indi- 
eo. vidual requirements. The needs of each plant will vary according to 


its present equipment (its type, its condition) and customers. 


hoe. 

"SES ; ‘ 
bas = Any consideration of new equipment must be guided by common 

’ 

—" . rh . . . 
St ai, sense and knowledge of the industry. There must be a realization of 


the factors incident to the development of new equipment. 






There is a danger, when regulations are relaxed, that action may be 


taken purely on the basis of expediency. There is a possibility that 





people may be stampeded. A planned program should be followed 






during the transitional period to avoid impairing operations during 






the long range postwar years. 






The needs of the market will determine the printing equipment of 





the future. Printing equipment is a capital investment — it must have 






a profitable life over a period of years. 
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Maj. Justus J 
Craemer (on left 
officer in charge 
of YANK'’s Saipan 
edition, confers 
with Lt. Albert L 
Hasty and Cpl 
Vernon Burch, 
while the Quon 
set hut is under 
construction 


Far Right 
foreman Sgt 
Douglas Eaton 
threads the web 
through the press 


Press 


Lower photo 
Pressmen Pfc 
Harold Banton 
and Pfc. Charles 
Famiglietti put 
the newly in 
stalled press 
through a test 





Far Right: Pfc 
Famiglietti and 
Pfc. Banton ex 
amine one of the 
first forms to 
come off press 


This is the first official issue of the Western 
Pacific Edition of YANK 
colors, 24 pages, 10 x 14”, 


YANK is Offset on Saipan 


equipment. to far-off Saipan for in- 





ANK, The Army Weekly. i 
now rolling off an offset press stallation in a Quonset hut under the 
palm trees. 

YANK reports that there was only 


that 


on Saipan, bringing late news, 
combat stories and pictures to the 
newshungry troops on western Pacific on Saipan at time 
islands. The first issue of the Western 
Pacific 
23 and was distributed to men in the 


Mar- 


issue 


one man 


trained to supervise the installation 


Edition came out February of the press—Sgt. Douglas Eaton. 


Just as the press arrived, Sgt. Eaton 
Palaus. 
This first 


the lithographic 


Marianas. Carolines. ; ; 
suffered a broken leg in an accident. 


The 


Set. Eaton supervised the installation 


shalls and Gilberts. 


rest ol the crew took over and 


took advantage of 
process to produce 24 pages. 10 X | | 


illustrated with from a hospital cot. 


flat 


inches eenerously 


large halftones and color jay- Illustrations on this page show 





some of the men and equipment en- 


vaged in the production of YANK on 


It is offset in two outs. 


on a web press 







The press, a Webendorfer web off 


set, was shipped. along with othe Saipan. 


A . 









































PECIALLY 


steel has proved itself a good 


processed stainless 


metal base upon which to con- 
struct an improved — planographic 
printing image. 

A technical investigation of the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing this alloy to pro- 
duce a superior offset master has been 
in progress over a period of years, and 
the results obtained have displayed 
such promise as to fully warrant its 
extension to embrace every phase of 
the modern printing art. involving the 
use of metal printing plates. Because 
of the extended scope of such devel- 
opment, it becomes necessary to limit 
the present discussion to those im- 
provements which have been made 
in the currently used albumen image 
plate. 

In the prosecution of this program. 
closest cooperation between the steel- 
mill metallurgist, master platemaker 
and craftsman printer has been con- 
stantly relied upon to not only pro- 
duce, but also fully evaluate each and 
every quality of improvement which 
has been built into the “processed” 
stainless planographic master. From 
such combination of effort, has 
evolved the all-metal offset plate, com- 
prised entirely of processed stainless 
steel. 

In the proposed substitution of an 
alloy steel for the currently used 
metals of zinc and aluminum. such 
terms as, “stainless” and “rustless” are 
usually designating titles under which 
ferrous metals alloved with specif 
umounts of chromium or chromium- 
nickel are best known. Naturally these 
suggest little to the average litho 
graphic, gravure or letterpress opera 
tor, whose experiences for the mos! 
part have been confined to the proc 


essing and use of zinc. aluminum and 
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tainless Steel Offset Plates 


BY CLEMENTS BATCHELLER 


copper as the basic metals compris- 
ing the currently used plate types. 
Before any evaluation of the re- 
spective merits of specially processed 
stainless steel. and the best which 
can be expected from its soft metal 
counterpart (and structurally defec- 
tive albumen image) can be made. a 
brief summary of their respective 
physical and chemical characteristics 


should be given. 


OTH zine and aluminum are rela- 
tively soft metals and of com- 


paratively low tensile strength when 





compared to the normal physical 
properties of stainless steel. The al- 
loy has a surface hardness which is 
nearly 51. times greater than either 
of the soft metals. and a_ tensile 
strength of about 85,000 pounds as 
against a maximum of 22.000 pounds 
for zine or aluminum. 

Stainless steel lends itself most sat- 
isfactorily to simple heat-treating 
steps at the hands of its makers to 
offer every essential physical quality 
to permit its use as a highly suitable 
hase metal for most types of print- 
ing plates. Both of the softer metals 





Notes on Stainless Steel Plates 


(Mr. Batcheller is not a newcomer 
to the pages of MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 
In November, 1941, his article “Why 
18 and 8?” dealing with stainless steel 
plates for lithography, was published 
in this magazine. He states that be- 
cause of the enormous expansion in 
alloy steel making during the war, 
costs of the lower chromium content 
alloys will be substantially lower than 
previously. 

The question of weight of large 
plates is purely dependent on the de- 
gree of mill rolling, and their degree of} 
stiffness is effectively controlled by an- 
nealing, he says. Various plate sizes, 
from 50” « 70” down, and in the neces 
sary gauges, have been fully tailored 
by alloy producers to meet whatever 
conditions are required. Mr. Batcheller 
reminds us that heretofore the initial 
selection of stainless was from jobbe rs’ 
stocks, and all types, irrespective of 
their suitability, looked alike to most 
lithographers. Electrolytic graining oj 
stainless overcomes those difficulties 
which early users of steel experienced 
vith ball graining, he says. 

Stainless steels of ail types diffe 
ery materially in their physical prop 
erties from common, carbon. steels 
They do not lend themselves to the 
arious hardening or tempering steps 
common to soft steels under the action 


of heat, but to the contrary, become 


hardened only under the application of 
such “cold-work” as mechanical grain- 
ing, bending, stamping, forming and 
the like. Where applied heat is the 
usual hardening means for carbon 
steels, such medium serves in an ex- 
actly opposite capacity to reduce 
chrome or chrome-nickel stainless steels 
to any degree of suitable softness and 
flexibility desired. 

Stainless steels to produce the de- 
sired physical qualities required by the 
consumer, are usually submitted to 
various annealing steps by the steel 
mill to furnish the product as; full 
hard, half hard, quarter hard and soft. 
Stainless plates which more closely 
approach the physical properties of 
common stee t, and as used as the foun- 
dation plates for lithographic use 
should be annealed to full softness to 
offer adequate ductility and flexibility 
to permit easy and rapid application 
to the press roll, 

Stainless steels, according to the 
author’s investigations, which are to be 
process d for offset plates, need neve 
contain nickel as an alloying clement, 
and in fact, due to the methods used in 
their preparation, only moderately low 
amounts of chromium metal. Reasons 
why these low alloy content steels may 
be effectively used for offset plate mak- 
ing, have been indicated in these arti- 
cles.—Editor.) 
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@na HALFTONE OFFSET 


When you're in trouble with a job, think of Remember: when something goes wrong, 
your customer may “let you off this time.” But 


Adena Halftone Offset. And if you wish to 


forestall trouble, specifying this stock is sure to 


maybe he won't next time! 


Take no chances .. . instead, take Adena 


accomplish gratifying results. and be satisfied. 


Dull or gloss ... never any 
mottling or muddy effects. 


Save money by shipping via 
Miami Valley Shippers’ Assn. 





We are proud to make our contribution toward the 
winning of the war, by devoting a large part of our 
production in making a special Lithograph Paper for 
the use of the Armed Forces 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph and Book Papers 










HILLICOTHE PAPERS 
THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. Chillicothe, Ohio 
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lack such property of physical read- 


justment; therefore any degree of 


improvement must resort to some 
proper alloying step as a corrective 
of such defects. 

Because of these favorable factors 
common to stainless steel. it becomes 
to either the 


that 


unnecessary to suggest 


platemaker or pressman. such 


commonly troublesome problems as 
plate “stretch” and “creep under fast 
rotary press operation become negli- 
gible. Such properties also make 
possible the use of virtually paper- 
thin stainless for the moderate and 
smaller plate sizes. with the full assur- 
rance that they will hold their posi- 
tion upon the plate roll equally with 
soft metal plates of from four to five 
times greater thickness. These lighter 
plates are available in thicknesses of 
from .005” and up. and in widths of 
36” by any length. The larger plates 
of from 50°x70” and down are pro- 
duced from stainless sheets. 
Additional features of the stainless 
plate is the ability of its very much 
finer and harder grain surface to al- 
most indefinitely withstand the usual 
frictional wear from the press rollers. 
and the fact that this type of plate 
requires nothing from the press foun- 
tain but clean water. and a minimum 
of that. 


fountain solutions to keep plates from 


Any of the currently used 


possible scumming, tinting, maintain- 
ing a proper balance between ink and 
waler, or continued grain sharpness 
have been found unnecessary for the 
optimum functioning of the stainless 


master in every department. 


An interesting phenomenon which 
appears characteristic to the processed 
stainless plate. is its seeming ability 
to function effectively under a mini- 
mum water film, and to a point where 
the plate appears to be printing in an 
almost visibly surface-dry state. Such 
condition in no sense suggests an in- 
dex to the future possibility of “dry- 
offset.” 


moisture 


s actually plenty of 


as there 


well concealed within the 


surface and sub-surface areas of the 
plate to permit its effective function- 
conditions. 


ing under all necessary 


Such phenomenon may possibly he 


attributed to the degree of capillary 
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president of 
The Coloron Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


The author is 


attraction of the specially grained 
alloy steel surface in its surface ten- 
sion effect. Such quality is evidently 
very closely akin to the characteristic 
properties of the “microscopically” 


erained stainless plate to adsorb 
rapidly and retain an adequate water 
film upon its surface. and to a lesser 
degree absorb such moisture within 
its surface. The reasons why this 
specially “grained” alloy steel master 
will carry a greater volume of water 
structure. than 


within its surface 


either a zinc or aluminum plate, 
grained by a mechanical method will 
later be disclosed in a description of 
the method used for the chemical 
eraining of the alloy plate to increase 
enormously the area of its working- 


surface. 


N an examination of the chemical 

properties of both the zinc and 
aluminum plate and those of the spe- 
cially processed stainless master, we 
are at once confronted with the para- 
dox that while the element “oxygen” 
constitutes an arch enemy of both soft 
metal plates (in its dislike for print- 
ing ink. etc.) for reasons long recog- 
nized and easily understood, its pres- 
ence upon the surface of the stainless 
master is at all times highly essential 
to provide this alloy with its maxi- 
of corrosion (against 


mum degree 


rusting) resistance. 
Thus. while oxygen (as a residual 
oxide or carbonate film of the metal} 


is conclusively negative to the full and 





proper functioning of both the zine 
and aluminum printing plate, this 
element becomes essentially positive. 
and a most useful factor permitting 
the optimum printing performance of 
the processed stainless plate. In fact. 
if ways and means had not been suc- 
cessfully worked out to initially. chem- 
ically utilize this element to produce 
both in 


of the 


a basic. colored oxide film. 


and upon the surface areas 
grained stainless plate. its all-impor- 
tant. wholly metallic printing image 


could not have been produced. 


This chemically produced. colored 
oxide film. serving as the business-end 
of the all-metal planographic plate. 
when processed to its ultimate print- 
ing image stage undoubtedly consti- 
tutes one of the most radical changes 
so far effected in an offset plate of 
this order. This film is a composite 
comprising oxides of iron, manganese 
and chromium. Its chief quality re- 
sides in its very high affinity for ink. 
in which degree it is sensitive to 
“orease’ to a far greater extent than 
the currently used, “stuck-on” albu- 


men-chromium image. 


This property is believed to be par- 
tially due to the fact that the colored 
oxide film consists in part of chrom- 
ium metal (as oxide) insofar as the 
presence of this element contributes 
to both its adsorptive and absorptive 
properties, and the relatively high de- 
gree of porosity which may chemi- 
cally be built-in to such metallic film 
to function in the capacity of a print- 
ing image. 

While the above factors are purely 
physical in their function, and are 
produced under the steps of the ap- 
plied chemistry involved, there still 
remains some logical explanation for 
the high degree of sensitivity of the 
With no 


desire to tangle with the somewhat 


metallic oxide for grease. 


“fuzzy” chemistry involved in the 
creation of such similar property in 
the albumen-dichromate film, it must 
sufice for the present to state that such 
property of the metallic film is due 
to its typical physical structure; also 
the fact that both the film and basic 
alloy metal plate. contain appreciable 


amounts of chromium metal. 
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QT has proved that envelopes are essential — as couriers, expediters, protec- 
tors of work and goods. War has found new ways to employ envelopes . . . added new 


styles, sizes, materials ... War has first call... We who manufacture, sell, print and use 


envelopes must conserve and share... but we can think and plan toward the day 


when the best in style and paper will again be available to help us toward a lasting 


and prosperous Peace. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY @ SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Stainless steels must contain definite 
amounts of this metal to furnish their 
rust-resisting quality, and when proc- 
essed to exhibit either an etched or 
high polish surface, become notori- 
ously receptive to grease. Their semi- 
porous colored oxide film is even 
more so. Such tendency can be easily 
distinguished in the ability of the 
alloy to readily, “finger-mark”, and 
the difliculty experienced in removing 
such disfigurement created by grease 
adsorbed from the human body. If 
one would care to do so, just apply a 
good moist hand impression, roll it 
up, and go ahead with the printing 


step. 


OOKING at the all-metal plano- 
graphic plate from the standpoint 
of improvements indicated as a foun- 


dation upon which to construct a 
superior metallic printing image, 


these points would be included: 


1—Aside 


colored oxide image is very highly 


from the fact that the 
receptive to the direct application of 
ink, and retains such quality during 
any extended printing run which the 
plate may be called upon to perform, 
the retention of this metallic image to 
its plate base is so secure as to offer 
not the slightest chance that it will 
follow the tendencies of its albumen 
prototype, to walk off the plate; go 
blind in its work-up; or even partially 
lift from the plate surface in the run- 
ning of certain of the really “tough” 
inks, such as, the chrome metal group, 


reds, zinc whites or milori blues. 


The metallic image represents a 
tough, rugged printing medium which 
is practically an integral part of the 
plate surface, and because of its rela- 
tive hardness, becomes almost inde- 
structible from frictional wear under 
the action of the press rolls, or other 
contributing factors which so com- 
monly affect an albumen image. The 
metallic image cannot swell, or 
change its position upon the plate 
surface, irrespective of what, or how 
much “dope” is thought necessary in 
the press fountain. Most of these cur- 
rently used acids and salts which have 
an active, and often highly negative, 
effect upon both the surface structure 
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and image of a zinc or aluminum 
plate, produce no such corresponding 
results upon either the stainless plate 
or its metallic oxide printing image. 
(A description of this oxide image and 
how it is produced on the plate will 
be included in Part Two of this series, 


to be published in June.—kd.) 


2—-The method of processing the 
basic, colored oxide film to produce 
its printing image follows much the 
same pattern currently used for cre- 
ating the conventional albumen image. 
except that the steps involved are actu- 
ally simpler, and may be performed 
in less time. Such precautions as are 
seemingly necessary in the handling 
of the albumen image, are for the most 
part wholly unnecessary to produce 
the all-metal image to a point where 
the plate is ready for the press. In its 
final stage of processing, the metallic 
image represents a smooth, semi- 
lustrous colored surface having suf- 
ficient hardness to preclude any pos- 
sibility of grain break-through irre- 
spective of the degree of frictional 
pressure applied to the plate surface. 


The ultimate metallic image will 
produce under any proper printing 
step its ink counterfeits in higher 
fidelity than can be accomplished 
from an albumen image. In other 
words, this metallic image represents 
an exact reproduction of all of the 
characteristics of either a positive or 
negative film, as such films are init- 
ially used to produce such image. 
Every quality which is contained in 
the negative film will be found in the 
corresponding metallic image. 

Because of those indicated physical 
characteristics which have been found 
as common to the metallic printing 
image, experimental press runs have 

that the 
the smooth 


repeatedly demonstrated 
“lift” of the ink from 

image surface to the blanket is com- 
pletely unaffected under any wide 
variation of press speeds, and perfect 
reproduction can be obtained without 
difficulty at the highest speeds attain- 
It is 
when the all-metal image actually 


able by modern offset presses. 


goes to work on super-quality, half- 
tone reproduction, up to and includ- 
ing 400 screen, that the distinctive 


qualities of the plate begin to show 
themselves; also the virtually unlim- 
ited printing life of the plate becomes 
fully apparent. 

3—In the various processing steps 
which the plate must undergo at the 
hands of both the platemaker and 
pressmen to ready it for the printing 
step, none of the usual precautions 
necessary to the handling of the soft 
metal albumen plate are necessary. 
There is no occasion to “fight” oxygen 
attack, as this element is always in- 
visibly present in the non-printing 
areas of the plate; also very visibly 
evident in its colored, oxide image, 
which is equally not the least fussy 
concerning the outcome of the oxygen 
“kiss.” 

The matter of elapsed time between 
the make-up and use of the stainless 
master is likewise of little or no con- 
sequence. The all-metal stainless 
plate may be made up today and used 
a year hence without the slightest loss 
or alteration of its full printing qual- 
ity. Such fact has been amply dem- 
onstrated on plates which have been 
stored for three years (without gum) 
and when returned to the press and 
rolled up, continue to produce perfect 
halftone impressions. Likewise, high 
screen, halftone plates, produced en- 
tirely as “press” transfers from an 
original master plate, have given 
equal performance. 

The recovery of the all-metal stain- 
less plate for further printing use is 
equally as simple as the steps cur- 
rently used for the reprocessing of 
either a zinc or aluminum plate, and 
in all probability such recovery costs 
will be found to be appreciably less. 
This is partly due to the fact that the 
electro-grained, hard grain surface of 
the all-metal plate displays no appre- 
ciable wear except under the most 
extended press runs, thus permitting 
its re-use without resorting to the 
usual step of re-graining. 


(In Part Two of this series, which 
is to be published in June, the author 
discusses the type of grain and how 
it is obtained on the stainless steel 
plate through an electrolytic process; 
and the oxide image theory and appli- 
cation.—Ed.** ) 
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GRAINERS , 





With = : ( a turn of a lever. 
Power Driven 


Tub Tilt and Marble Lift 


ZENITH quality grained plates—QUICKER. It now takes only five seconds to raise 
or lower the dumper. EASIER—the finger pressure on the dumping lever does it. The 
automatic dumper and tub are now operated by a power driven hydraulic pump which 
does all the work of tilting and lifting. To the many exclusive features which have 
made Zenith Grainers the standard in the trade, is now added one which makes these 


grainers even better. Investigate Zenith grainers before you buy. 


Zarkin Machine Company, Inc. 
355 East 27th Street New York City 


manufacturers of zenith lithographic equipment 











showing automatic 
marble lift and 
dumping device which 
is now operated by 
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The Control of 


xidation on Zinc 


HE control of oxidation on zine 
plates has been the dream of 
lithographers since the transition 
from stone to metal. Oxidation is a 
whimsical phenomenon. It can be 
harmful or it can be beneficial de- 
pending on whether or not it is under 
control. The harmful variety can be 
the worst single source of trouble in 
the whole lithographic process. And 
yet. oxidation troubles with zine are 
eliminated by actually oxidizing it. 
The oxidation of zine is as un- 
predictable and, until recently. as 
uncontrollable as the weather be- 
cause oxidation is actually caused by 
the weather. The threat of oxidation 
on zinc exists wherever the relative 
10% and_ this 
threat increases with higher tempera- 


When the 


weather is bad. troubles from oxida- 


humidity is over 


tures and humidities. 
tion can be so serious that the litho- 
graphic process becomes almost im- 
practical. This is especially true in 
the tropics where the temperature 
and humidity are so high and zinc 
oxidizes so rapidly and completely 
that its use has been almost impos- 
sible. It was this serious condition in 
the tropics that sponsored and ex- 
pedited the development of the pres- 
ent new means of controlling the 
oxidation of zinc. 
Oxidation in Lithography 
Technically, the term “oxidation” 
describes many different types of re- 
actions between many different sub- 
which 
litho- 


the light hardening of 


stances. Typical reactions 


should be 
eraphers are: 
bichromated colloids like albumin. 


familiar to all 
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gum. glue. casein and gelatin: the 
exposure and development of photo- 
vraphic emulsions: dye formation in 
color photography (dye-coupling) : 
the production of blue prints and 


Vandykes) : 


and the drying of printing inks. 


sepias (Brownlines or 

Lithography. however. attaches a 
specific meaning to the term “oxida- 
tion” associating it exclusively with 
the reaction between a metal and 
oxygen. moisture. carbon dioxide and 
other corrosive elements (like salt) 
in the air. This type of reaction is 
venerally called corrosion and_ the 
product can be an oxide, an hydro- 
oxide, a carbonate. or a combination 
of them. The. reactions proceed in 
stages depending on atmospheric 
conditions and the nature of the cor- 
rosion products. Some oxide films are 
impervious and retard any further 
oxidation of the metal. Other films 
are more reactive than the metal 
itself and. under bad atmospheric 
conditions. they actually accelerate 
where the 


corrosion to the point 


metal is completely dissipated. 

The fundamental principle of Ii- 
thography. of course. is that grease 
and water won't mix. A satisfactory 
printing plate must consist of image 
areas which attract ink and non- 
printing areas which attract water. 
The lithographic metals have good 
affinity for ink but affinity for water 
must be induced artificially with an 
etch. In order to control the water 
carrying properties of the etch, it is 
important that the etch lay on a con- 
tinuous surface. This surface can be 


any compound, even an oxide. so 


CAPT. MICHAEL H. BRUNO 


Corps of Engineers Research Officer 
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long as it is inert. homogeneous, and 
firmly bonded to the metal. Trouble 
is encountered when the etch lays on 
a surface which does not have these 
properties. An unstable surface sub- 
ject to variable oxidation. destroys 
the effect of the etch and leads to 
the countless troubles associated with 
oxidation. 
The two common lithographic 
metals. zinc and aluminum. provide 
excellent examples of these prin- 
ciples. Both are active metals indicat- 
ing strong tendencies to oxidize. 
Chemically. aluminum is much more 
active than zine and it would be ex- 
pected to oxidize more readily than 
zine. But in actual work, zine offers 
more oxidation difficulties than alum- 
inum. The answer to this apparently 
paradoxical situation is simple. 
Aluminum is so reactive that it is 
never encountered as a pure metal in 
lithography. As soon as its surface is 
exposed to air. an homogeneous film 
of aluminum oxide immediately is 
formed which is so impervious and 
inert that it is attacked only by 
hydrofluoric acid. Atmospheric con- 
ditions have little effect on the oxide 
film and it is so firmly bonded to the 
metal that it behaves like part of the 
metal itself. Thus. the 
oxide film on an aluminum plate 


aluminum 


provides an excellent printing sur- 
face for lithography. The pure metal 
itself would be utterly useless be- 
cause of its reactivity. 

Zine. on the other hand, oxidizes 
in moist air to granular. loosely held 
and easily removed suboxides, oxides, 
carbonates. — ete. 


basic carbonates. 
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These are not inert because moisture 
and other corrosive elements in the 
air can penetrate and attack them 
readily. The degree of oxidation de- 
pends on the particular atmospheric 
conditions. As the concentration of 
moisture and other corrosive ele- 
ments increase or if the activity of 
these elements is increased by higher 
temperatures. the oxidized areas 
serve as nuclei for further oxidation 
or chemical reaction of the metal. 
Complete oxidation is easily recog- 
nized by the presence of white cor- 
rosion products. These pit the metal 
and are sometimes so serious that 
even regraining cannot remove them. 
In its early stages, however, oxida- 
tion produces suboxides which are 
gray in color and not readily dis- 
tinguished from the metal itself. 
Figure 1 illustrates 25X enlarge- 
ments of (A) a freshly grained zinc 
plate and (B) an oxidized plate 
showing the gray oxides and initial 
formation of the white corrosion 
products. A surface such as that il- 
lustrated in Figure 1 (B) is entirely 
unsuitable for lithography because it 
is not tenacious, homogeneous, or 
inert. Anything laying on it—either 
the image or the etch—is easily re- 
moved, especially on the press dur- 
ing the printing. When the oxide is 
pulled off the plate. areas which are 
hypersensitive to grease (ink) are ex- 
posed and the result is a plate which 


cannot be kept free of scum. 


Protective Treatments 

The common and generally recom- 
mended means of protecting zine 
plates in humid climates has been the 
application of a coating of eum 
arabic solution over the plates imme- 
While this 
treatment provides some protection in 


temperate zones. gum arabic is muc! 


diately after graining. 
1 
too hygroscopic and permeable to 
moisture to afford any protection at 
high 


humidities encountered in the tropics 


a 
all in the temperatures and 
The practice of etching and gummine 
immediately after grainine gives bet 
ter protection than gum alone, but 
even this is unsatisfactory under ex 


treme conditions. Inert lacquer and 


(1) R. F. Reed and P. W. Dorst “The Albu 
min Process of Phtoliti raphy Laithographi 
Technical Foundation R arch Bulletin No. 6 


P. 23.” 
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synthetic resin coatings are also in- 
adequate because their adhesion to 
the metal is not sufficient for com- 
plete protection. 

In view of the failure of these 
treatments and since it is chemically 
impossible to prevent the oxidation 
of zinc, the simplest way to elimi- 
oxidation is to 


nate trouble from 


THE CRONAK PROCESS 


STEP BY STEP: 





GRAINER 








WASH 


THOROUGHLY 








REMOVE WATER 
WITH SQUEEGEE 








*20 SECOND 
DIP IN 
SOLUTION 








*20 SECOND 
DRAIN 











WASH WITH 
WATER IN 
GENTLE SPRAY 





DRY WITH 
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FORCED AIR 














PLATE *UNDER 
STORAGE 
MAKING — 
CONDITIONS 











Figure The steps involved in the Cronak process 





A. Freshly grained plate. 


Figure 1. 





control it . to chemically convert 
the surface of the metal to a tenaci- 
ous. homogeneous. inert film of oxide 
or other substance which will inhibit 
the action of temperature, humidity 
and corrosive elements on the metal. 
Industry has done considerable re- 
search on the chemical treatment of 
zine for the protection of galvanized 
surfaces and the preparation of such 
surfaces for painting. Two different 
types of treatments. phosphate and 
chromate coatings. have been devel- 
oped and used extensively in com- 
mercial applications. 

It is not coincidental that 
lithographic etches for zine contain 


most 


both chromates and phosphates in 
addition to gum arabic because the 
protective properties of these ingredi- 
ents undoubtedly improve the de- 
sensitizing action of the etches. 
Lithography has recognized the value 
of these treatments without realizing 
that they held the secret to the com- 
plete elimination of oxidation 
troubles. 

A suitable treatment for zine litho- 
graphic plates must satisfy the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

a. The treatment must protect the 
zinc from oxidation under the most 
extreme tropical conditions. 

b. It must be practical and simple 
to operate even under field condi- 
tions. 

c. It must not involve the use of 
special chemicals or equipment. 

d. It be thoroughly com- 
patible with the lithographic pro- 


(Continued on Page 101) 


must 





B. Oxidized plate. 


Photomicrographs of grained zinc (25X). 
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The Story of the Army Engineers Mobile Topographic 
Units Is on Amazing Tribute to Yankee Ingenuity. 
Ink Research Helped to Make Them Work 


If you are printing maps on Luzon, in bombed out Europe, 
in Burma, you cannot pick up the telephone and call an ink 
service station if something goes wrong on the press. That 
is why the inks used by the Army Engineer Corps Mobile 
Topographic Units must be as nearly foolproof as modern 
research and ink engineering can make them. 

IPI makes no claim to helping to win the war because it 
supplies these inks to the Army—along with other ink 
manufacturers. However, because of IPI’s unique research 
facilities, its scientific knowledge of ink chemistry and its 
extensive technical equipment, it was able to offer its serv- 


ices to the Army Engineers and 
to contribute significantly in set- 
ting up accurate standards and 
specifications. 

Early in the war IPI represent- 
atives sat down with the Engi- 
neers Corps at Plattsburg and 
later at Ft. Belvoir to help work 
out the ink problems for the 
Army’s mobile printing units— 
complete printing plants on 
wheels. Their objective was to 


THERE ARE No lok Seruce STATIONS 




















on Luzon 


print new maps every 24 hours showing changes in the 
combat areas, for an army moving at the rate of 500 square 
miles a day. In thé field the mobile units move according to 
battle needs. A modern army uses printing in various 
forms, but most important are maps in large quantities. 

In combat operations, officers and soldiers alike must be 
thoroughly posted on operations. Up-to-the-minute maps 
are needed on incredibly short printing schedules during 
the height of combat. Offset lithography was chosen as a 
rapid method for reproduction and the Army mobile units 
are playing an important part in our wars. 

The IPI approach to the prob- 
lem was to recommend that, in- 
sofar as possible, the ink service 
problems should be worked out 
before’ the inks left the factory. 
We recommended that accurate 
color standards be set up and de- 
tailed specifications for the inks 
be written. At first there was some 
doubt that a specification could 
be written for ink. It was in this 
connection that the broad experi- 















ence, scientific knowledge and equipment of IPI Labora- 
tories, factories and technicians played an important part. 

Control instruments in these Laboratories include the 
most modern developments, such as the GE Recording 
Spectrophotometer, RCA Electron Microscope, Infra-red 
Spectrograph and the IC Rotational Viscometer, the latter 
an exclusive development of Interchemical Corporation of 
which International Print- 
ing Ink is a division. IPI’s 
pioneering for accurate 
color specifications had 
already resulted in the 
joint sponsorship by 
Interchemical and General 
Electric of the American 
Standards Association 
Specification and Descrip- 
tion of Color, Z-44, June 
14, 1942. Drawing on this 
experience, accurate color 
standards and detailed 
specifications for ink for- 
mulations were estab- 
lished. Inks made on these 
standards and specifica- 
tions by IPI and other ink 
companies -are as nearly foolproof as scientific research, 
human skill, and modern manufacturing equipment can 
make them. 

In effect, IPI said to the Army Engineers: ‘Here are our 
research facilities. In our belief, they represent the most 
comprehensive equipment available anywhere for ink re- 
search and engineering. They are available for whatever 
use you want to make of them.” The Army Engineers were 
quick to take advantage of these facilities. Color standards 
were set up according to Munsell notation as provided in 
the ASA Standards. Specifications for viscosity, tack, flow, 
yield value, temperature 
and other important 
characteristics were 
established. The tem- 
perature specification 
itself is interesting. Be- 
cause the inks must per- 
form in every known 
climatic conditionfrom 
the equator tothe poles, 
they must withstand a 
range from 40° F. be- 
low to 160° F. above 
zero. 

The resultant specifi- 
cation, T-1608A, em- 
bodies all the necessary 
information and tests 
formaking inks thatwill 


The GE Recording Spectropbotometer 
can distinguish differences between 
millions of colors. The human eye 
can see only one hundred thousand. 


The RCA Electron Microscope gives a 
magnification fifty times greater than 
that of the strongest light microscope. 


Maps—huge quantities—in 24 brs. for an army 
moving at the rate of 500 square miles per day. 
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operate on an offset press far away from the normally con- 
venient ink service station. From an air photograph toa well 
printed map, mobile units are producing highly satisfac- 
tory offset lithography in record time in every combat zone. 


IP| TECHNICIANS IN THE ARMED SERVICE 


IPI ink technicians are contributing their skill and knowl- 
edge in control locations where the programs for these 
mobile units are perfected. There are 60 IPI men scattered 
over the many combat zones in all branches of the service. 
From reports sent in by these men, the performance of the 
Army Engineers Corps mobile printing units is a tribute to 
every branch of the graphic arts industry which helped to 
make them possible. IPI is grateful for the many expres- 
sions of appreciation from officers in the service—letters 
which are restricted and which we cannot publish. 


OTHER PROBLEMS—TECHNICAL AND TICKLISH 


IPI ink engineering has been used on other products for 
the war. Marking inks for rockets that must not lose their 
identity as a result of weather conditions and exposure— 
food can marking inks—inks for duplicating machines and 
scores of other items, many confidential, which serve to 
illustrate the complex nature of modern warfare. 


IP! LITHOGRAPHIC COLOR GUIDES 


IPI has offset color guides, in letter-file and pocket sizes. 
The inks of which the guide shows specimens are entirely 
new, based upon scientific investigations made by the Re- 
search Laboratories of Interchemical and the Product De- 
velopment Laboratories of IPI. 

Copies of both letter-file and pocket sizes will be sent to 
you on request. Write to International Printing Ink, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IPI Offset Color Guides show 114 colors on offset, coated and bond stock, 
halftone blacks, process inks section, characteristics table and ASA 
Standards. Arrow points to typical ASA color specification, which reads 
as follows: Syan Green OE-120, 497.6, 27.1, 30.8, Munsell 1.5BG, 5.7, 8.8. 
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D WASEDINGILON 


FTER last month’s sweeping 





revisions of the orders which 
control paper manufacture, 
deliveries and use (ML, April) more 
amendments were issued later in 
April on other orders controlling 
paper. 

Paper inventory ceilings for both 
governmental commercial _ printing 
and printers and publishers — of 
greetings and illustrated post cards 
are fixed at a 50 days’ supply, by 
amendments to Limitation Orders 
L-340 and L-289. the War Produc- 
tion Board announced April 16. 


An amendment to the Govern- 
mental Commercial Printing and Du- 
plicating Order L-340 places a limi- 
tation on the acceptance of paper for 
commercial printing ordered by gov- 
ernmental units, by reducing maxi- 
mum inventory ceilings. Under the 
amendment all governmental agen- 
cies, including Federal. State. coun- 
ty. municipal or local political units. 
must reduce paper inventories to the 
new level June 30. 1945. to relieve 
the pressure on paper mills and sup- 
pliers in the second quarter. No 
change in paper consumption — is 
made. however. The limitation is 
still 75 per cent of the base tonnage 
used in 1942. officials of the Printing 


and Publishing Division explained. 


Order L-510 does not affect gov- 
ernment units that require less than 
one ton a _vear or whose commercia! 
printing costs less than $1.000° per 
year. Federal governmental agencies 
such as the Army. Navy. War Ship- 
ping Administration and the United 
States Maritime Commission are ex- 
empt from restrictions of Order 
L-340 but are subject to all con- 
servation orders of the Director of 
the Budget. 


The order makes it clear that gov- 
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ernmental inventory means the ag- 
gregate weight of all kinds. grades. 
sizes and basic weights of paper 
available for immediate or possible 
future use. The amendment is si- 
milar to recent amendments to the 
other printing and publishing orders 
L.-241, commercial printing, and 
others. 

The paper and paperboard inven- 
tory ceilings of printers and pub- 
lishers of greeting and _ illustrated 
post cards in the second quarter of 
1945 was also fixed at 50 days’ sup- 
ply. Restrictions as to usage were 
not further tightened but remain at 
60 per cent of the total paper ton- 
nage used in the base period of 1942. 
and 50 per cent of the paperboard 
used in packaging production. 

Ktfective April 16, an amendment 
to Order L-289, which controls the 
manufacture and_ publication of 
vreeting and illustrated post cards. 
and parts thereof. places the 50-day 
limitation on the total tonnage of pa- 
per. paperboard and boxes for 
packaging those products. Only 15 
per cent of a manufacturers quar- 
terly quota may be used if carried 
over into a succeeding quarter un- 
der the new amendment. 

Notwithstanding delivery and in- 
ventory restrictions, a publisher may 
accept separate items of paper and 
paperboard in unit quantities by 
weight. if he accepted similar de- 
liveries in his base period. This per- 
tains when certain types of paper or 
paperboard were accepted in carload 
truckload. 10.,000- or 5,000-pound 
lots or in a unit of four cases. WPB 


explained. 





Order L-259 places new compli- 


ance restrictions on paper suppliers. 
printers, binders, distributors, whole- 
salers and others, prohibiting them 
from selling, buying or processing 
paper materials or cards made in vio- 
lation of the order. This restriction 
is similar to those placed on other 
printers and publishers under their 
control order. 

In cases of appeals to the WPB 
Appeals Board under L-259, Form 
3820. in accordance with Priority 
Regulation 15, is no longer re- 
quired. 

Cover Paper Ruling 

The WPB re-emphasized the para- 
graph in the recent revision of Order 
L.-120 which requires all paper mer- 
chants and all purchasers of book. 
magazine. pamphlet and commercial 
printing cover papers to furnish 
their manufacturers or suppliers with 
a statement that the cover paper pur- 
chased will be sold and used only for 
the production of covers. 

Answering requests for an ex- 
planation of Paragraph (j)(3) of 
Schedules I, If and II] and the Ap- 
pendix of Schedule XIV_ to the 
standardization paper order. L-120. 
as amended April 3, Paper Division 
officials explained the statement “any 
huyer who resells cover paper may 
require his customer to give him a 
similar statement.” as follows: 

It is within the power of the buyer 
who resells to exercise the option of 
the word “may”. and insist on the 
compliance statement if he desires to 
do so. However. if such a buye: 
does not elect to require the state 
ment from his customer, he assumes 
the responsibility for an improper 
use of the cover paper, having al- 
ready furnished his manufacturer or 
supplier a compliance statement with 


his orders. 
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"IT'S EASY TO 
HANDLE AND 
HARD TO BEAT!" 










“THIS STAY-FLAT 
SOLUTION 
SURE IS NEAT!" 



















ANSCO STAY-FLAT SOLUTION saves you money backs. Ansco Stay-Flat MATTE not only holds the 
by saving time—it keeps film flat on glass, with perfect film, but also provides a ground-glass effect for focusing. 
adhesion over a large area. It’s simple to use. It’s ideal for darkroom cameras that have stationary 
Stay-Flat Solution is economical, too. And it pours and backs. 


coats easily on polished glass. You'll like it. 





Try Ansco Stay-Flat Solution soon. It’s a real time- 


It comes, by the way, in two types—so be sure you saver, and it lasts and l-a-s-t-s! Ansco, Binghamton, 
order the right type. Ansco Stay-Flat REGULAR New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film 
is a clear solution, for cameras with detachable focusing Corporation. 


Ansco STAY-FLAT SOLUTION 
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Bristol Paper 

Chemical woodpulp printing Bris- 
tol paper, of substance weight 120 
pounds may be used by printers and 
publishers in addition to the 90 and 
700 pound paper. WPB reported in 
a correction to Order L-120 early in 
May. 

In the Paper Division of the Fore « 
Products Division of WPB. Charles J. 
Middle- 


town. Ohio. has been named chief of 


Dynes of Sore Paper Co.. 


the Coarse Paper Division. succeed- 


ine Harold O. Nichols. 


Paper Predictions Vary 

You can take your choice on the 
paper outlook as “authoritative” 
opinions range from promises of re- 
lief soon after V-E Day. to promises 
of no relief for three years. The Neu 
York Journal of Commerce recently 
put forth the opinion that within eight 
months to a year after the Skaggerak 
is cleared so that shipping can move 
through it from Sweden the U. S. 
will have pulp supplies adequate to 
maintain the present high production 
rate of 17,000,000 tons of paper per 
year. The Journal outlined at some 
length the reasons for this opinion. 
weighing the various demands likely 
in Europe and the various sources of 
supply. However, it pointed out that 


demands for paper will continue 
high and therefore the paper short- 


age will not suddenly vanish. 


Mechanical Bindings 
Revocation of restrictions on the 
use of steel. iron. aluminum and zine 
for mechanical and loose-leaf bind- 
ings, does not permit their use if 


prohibited in other orders. WPB said. 


Stitching Wire Again Short 


Several local associations have 
called attention recently to a grow- 
ing shortage of stitching wire in 


their areas because of a bottleneck in 


wire-drawing — facilities. Lithogra- 


phers. printers and binders have 


heen called upon to conserve this ma- 
terial as much as possible by return- 
ine to some of the measures instituted 
two vears ago. such as using one 
stitch where possible instead of two. 
and using glue in cases when wire 
eliminated — alto- 


stitching can be 


cether. ** 
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[' WAS a pleasure to attend a 
meeting of lithographers in April. 
at which current wartime problems 
were discussed to hear not one word 
Nobody 


seemed concerned at all about light 


about the paper shortage. 


weight papers, gray papers. slow de- 
liveries of paper, paper quotas, etc.. 
etc. They were tin lithographers. 


ml 
As a point of information: The metal 
decorators, among other things, learned the 
difference between rosin and resin as used 
in coatings. 
ml 
Simon G. Nielsen, president of Rain- 
Lithographing Co., 
was recently elected a member of the 
Board of Education in that city. 
ml 
Pfc. Fred Gerlach, former secretary of the 


Connecticut Valley Litho Club, is now in 
Germany, according to the CVLC News. 


bow Cincinnati, 


ml 
Sam Himmell, president and founder 
of Baldwin Paper Co., New York, once 
promoted a fight, along with 
Giegengack, now U. S. Public 
Printer, and raised $10,000 for a chil- 
dren’s This told 
in a personality sketch of Mr. Him- 
mell in the May issue of Baldwin's 
publication. He founded the 
company 24 years ago. 
ml 


Sigmund Ullman Co's bowling team won 
top place in Chicago Craftsmen’s Bowling 
League tournament which ended late last 
month. S. U. team’s score was 56 games 
won, 34 lost. Second place went to American 
Roller Co.’s team with a score cf 55 won, 
35 lost; third place went to American Coat- 
ing Mills team,’ on a 54-36 showing. Places 


prize 
Gus 


summer camp. was 


house 


Members of the 
Edwards € 
Deutsch team in 
photo, are (left to 
right): Louis 
Schenck, Werner 
Walther, Charles 
Timmel, Captain, 
Joseph Hliadik, 
and Harry Spohn- 





holt e. 


won by litho houses represented in the line-up 
were as follows: Butler Bros. litho dept., 12; 
Workman Mfg. Co., 14; Central Envelope 
&  Lithographing Co., 17;  Etchcrafters, 
(greeting card manufacturers) 18. Among 
suppliers, places won were as follows: Process 
Rubber Plate Co., 4; McCutcheon Bros. & 
Quality, 7; Chicago Litho Plate Graining 
Co., 9: Sinclair & Valentine Co., 10; E. G. 
Ryan & Co., 11; H. D. Roosen Co., 15; 
Martin Driscoll & Co., 16; M. & L. Type- 
setting Co., 20. 

G. Contos of H. D. Roosen Company won 
individual high game with a score of 266, and 
individual high series went to E. Mittisch 
of Butler Bros.’ Red Devils team. At a dinner 
in the Furniture Club, May 5, celebrating 
the close of the season, twelve individual 
trophies were presented to team members 
winning first and second place. Included in 


the program was a floor show also. Election 
results will be reported later. 
ml 


More Bowling— 

Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 
Co.s Team No. | won top honors in 
the bowling tournament conducted 
by Chicago Local No, 4, A.L.A. with 
a record of 52 games won, 26 lost. 
Standings of the other thirteen teams 
in the contest were in the following 
order: Newman-Rudolph Litho Co.; 
4merican Bank Note Co.; R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co.; 1.8. Berlin Print- 
ing & Lithographing Co., Team No. 
2: Collins, Miller & Hutchings; Ed- 
ward Keogh Printing Co.; Custom 
Printing Co.: Regensteiner Corp.; 
Edwards & Deutsch, Team No, 2: 1. 
S. Berlin. Team No. 1; Chicago Litho 
Plate Graining Co.: Gartner & Bender 


Co.. and 1. S. Berlin. Team No. 3.4% 








IS IS one of a battery of glass- 
lined ‘‘silver’’ kettles in the Du 


Pont film plant. Here, in subdued 
light, accurately determined quanti- 
ties of silver nitrate crystals purer 
than ‘‘sterling’”’ are made into a solu- 
tion for the emulsion of Photolith 
Safety Film. 


In total darkness this silver solu- 
tion is combined with other carefully 
compounded substances. Timing and 
temperature are extremely important 


(No. 8 of a series on the manufacture of Du Pont Photolith Film) 


“Silver” kettle with a glass lining 


... carefully controlled . . . and the 
formula is followed with stop-watch 
precision. From the glass-lined ket- 
tles, semi-finished emulsion is drawn 
into stainless steel containers and 
placed in a chilling room where it jells 
totheconsistency of custard pudding. 
Throughout these intricate opera- 
tions, chemists and physicists test 
each batch of solution to insure a 
product of superior qualities. 
Leading cameramen approve of 





Du Pont Photolith Safety Film.They 
like its high contrast, wide exposure 
latitude, quick-drying characteris- 
tics. It’s a film that lies flat . .. scribes 
easily. And modern, light -proof pack- 
ages for both roll and cut film help 
prevent waste and do away with the 
“fumble and grumble”’ of handling 
film in the darkroom. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT PHOTOLITH FILM 


REG. u.s. Pat OFF 


HELP SPEED VICTORY 
BUY AND KE2P 
WAR BONDS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Meetings Held in Chicago 


Several meetings of various litho- 





graphic organizations are being held 
in Chicago the early part of May. 
The Joint Lithographic Advisory 
Council was scheduled to meet May 
4. 5, and 6, followed by the annual 
directors meeting of the Lithogra- 
phers National Association May 7, 8. 
and 9 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
The annual meeting of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation direc- 
tors was to be held May 10 and 11. 
while directors of the National As- 
sociation of Photo - Lithographers 
were to meet the same days. 

On Saturday May 12. an all day 
meeting for Chicago area lithogra- 
phers was planned by the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers. 
Several talks on current industry 
problems were scheduled as reported 
here last month. 


R & L Corp. Changes Name 

R & L Corp., Milwaukee litho- 
graphing firm, has changed its name 
to Arandell Litho Corp., it has an- 
nounced. In 1936 about 75 per cent 
of the firm’s production was “letter 
shop” work, and about 20 per cent 
was black and white offset. In 1944, 
the company reports that almost 67 
per cent of its volume was four or 
more color process work and about 
20 per cent flat color work. The 
eompany is located at 2200 North 
92 St., and is represented in Chicago 
by H. Deale Denson, 466 W. Superior 
Ot. 


Former Metal Decorator Dies 


Frank Soderstrom, formerly em- 
ployed in American Can Co.’s Chi- 
cago metal lithographing depart- 
ment, died in Indianapolis, Ind., 
early last month, at the age of 57 
years. He had been with American 
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Can for 25 years, 
shortage cut production there, 
tained a_ position 
Printing & Lithographing Co.., 
Indianapolis. 


oficer of Chicago 


A. L. A. 


Retired Lithographer Dies 


Hannibal Hamlin Peasley, 


lithographer, 


home of Flossmoor, 


April 10, at the age of 84. 


but when the 


Larkin Addresses Apprentices 
Robert Larkin, superintendent of 
the offset department of Jersey City 
Printing Co.. Jersey City, N. J.. ad- 
dressed apprentices of Local No. 1, 


Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America at Manhattan Center, New 
York, April 17. Mr. Larkin dis- 
cussed lithographic problems of art 
department. camera. platemaking and 
pressroom and answered questions 
asked by those attending. This was 
one of a series of educational meet- 


ings held by ALA. 


Coast Firm Produces Trans-Ocean Offset Paper 


This is the first 
issue of the first 
transcontinental 
trans - Atlantic 
newspaper. It is 
being produced 
during the San 
Francisco con- 
ference by 
Guaranty Print- 
ing & Litho- 
graph Co., San 
Francisco, 
where Fred 
Teague is in 
charge of pro- 
duction. Micro- 
film negatives 
are flown from 
London to New 
York, where 
the regular 
Trans - Atlantic 
edition is offset 
by Business Let- 
ter Service. 
Business Let- 
ter forwards 
negatives by air 
to Guaranty for 
the Coast edi- 
tion which is al- 
so offset. 


SAN FRANCISCO SPECIAL 
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HE Prime Minister, Mr. | 
Churchill, has given 
Parliament the figures of 
British Empire war casual- | af 
ties from the declaration 
September 3, 1939, to Feb- , 
ruary 28 last ' 
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GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 


The use of seamless tubing does away with much 
waste in the covering of dampening rollers. Aquatex 
and Dampabase are patented fabrics designed and 
introduced by Godfrey Roller Company to help 
so.ve the problems of dampening control. 

Among the outstanding advantages of these fabrics: 
No seams to induce streaking, they throw no fuzz or 
lint, they are of uniform thickness and will not 
creep, may be washed on or off the rollers. Actual 
experience in plants using Aquatex and Dampabase 
shows an increase in the average life of rollers up to 







WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 


211-217 N. CAMAC ST. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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1 Everything that is required: a roll of material, a metal 
tube, scissors, needle and thread. 


2 Cut Aquatex or Dampabase to length. Thread it com- 
pletely through the tube. Turn it down over the outside 
edge of the tube. 


3 The transfer tube with the material placed over it. 


4 Place the transfer tube over the roller. Then, holding 
the Aquatex or Dampabase on one end of the roller, 
slide the tube off the other end of the roller. 


5 Cut off excess material and sew other end. 


Covering time, less than 3 minutes 








GODFREY ROLLER PRODUCTS 


COMPOSITION ROLLERS TABLETINE 
the best composition roller for fine the padding glue which sticks and holds 


printing results 
RUBBER ROLLERS 


LEATHER ROLLERS 


the roller for newspaper, offset, water GRINDING AND POLISHING 


color, or general printing 


all types of rubber, vulcanized oil and 


VULCANIZED OIL ROLLERS tnather callers 

the rollers for offset lithography and 

letterpress distribution “RED HEAD’ COATING COMPOSITION 
AQUATEX MAKE-READY PASTE 

the most widely used seamless dampen- 

ing cover on lithographic presses TYPECLEAN AND BLANKET WASH 
DAMPABASE 


the resilient undercover for lithographic 


presses 


PAD TEX 
the cold padding cement. 


Distributors throughout the world 





ROLLER MAKERS FOR 80 YEARS Lithographic — Composition — Newspaper — Varnish — Lacquering — 
every kind of roller required for good printing and lithography. 
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Three Chicago litho plants are represented 
among the new officers of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois, they being president, 
2nd vice president and treasurer. Seven mem- 
bers of the Association’s Board of Directors 
are also from offset firms, Secretary S. F. 


Beatty stated. Altogether 41 members of 
the Illinois associatizn operate offset equip- 
ment. In the photograph are the following 
officers: 

Standing, left to right: third vice president, 
John F. Snider, Logan Printing Co., Peoria, 
Ill; second vice president, Walter H. Nelson, 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago: first vice 


First Okinawa Paper is Offset 

The first English language news- 
paper to be published on Okinawa 
Island on Japan’s doorstep was pro- 
duced by offset lithography April 29. 
according to a dispatch to The Neu 
York Times. lt 
(Archipelago) Graphic. “for. by and 
about the 24th Army Corps”. Of the 


paper. The Times says. “It is an in- 


is called the Gunto 


formative. lively newspaper. with 
good war maps. pencil sketches of 
Okinawans in the civilian collection 
camps and, inevitably. a pin-up girl. 

“The Page One banner line says 
Army Is Shattered.” On 


page one is a picture. and a well- 


‘German 


written story on the purposes of the 


San Francisco Conference.” 
©. 


300 Attend Chicago Meeting 
300 
lithographers turned out for the an- 
nual “Offset Night” program of the 
Club of 
April 17. 


was kK. E. Jones. president of Graphic 


Over Chicago printers and 


Chicago Printing House 


Craftsmen Guest speaker 
Arts Corporation of Ohio. Toledo. 
talk to 


illoy plates and other developments 


O.. who devoted his metal 


to which the graphic arts can look 
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president, Eagle Freshwater, Western News- 
paper Unicn, Chicago. Seated, left to right: 
secretary and general manager, S. F Beatty; 
president, Carl E. Dunnagan, The Inland 
Press, Inc., Chicago; and treasurer, W. H. 
King, Stationery Mfg. Co., Chicago. Offset 
representatives on the board include Otto E. 
Bull, Workman Mfg. Co.; Calvin D. McKay, 
Shattock & McKay Co.; Ivan A. McKenna, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co.; John T. Moran, 
Gunthorp-Warren Printing Co.; R. B. Nelson, 
Magill, Weinsheimer Co.; Theodore Regen 
steiner, Regensteiner Corp.; Harry O. Kovats, 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. 


\ feature 


of the program was the Miehle Print- 


forward in postwar days. 


ing Press & Mfg. Co. motion picture 
offset 


exhibit showing how offset plates 


showing the new press. An 
are produced and the small working 
model of an offset press also attracted 


much attention. 
rs 


Brazilian Tours Chicago Plants 
Curt W. 


lithographer, inspected some of Chi- 


Reichenbach. Brazilian 


cagos larger lithographing plants 
last month on a tour which is taking 
centers 


Reich- 


Compania 


him to various printing 


throughout the country. Mr. 
who 


enbach. represents 


Lithographica | Ypiranga at Sao 
Paulo. said his company. which is 
1S years old. is the largest in Brazil 
and is making plans to become still 


had 


“more business than we can handle” 


larger. Currently. they have 


he stated. and. as postwar prospects 


are bright. he is getting ready for 
the needed expansion by familiariz- 
with 


ing himself (American equip- 


New 


presses, rollers, ink. plates, cameras 


ment and American methods. 


and other items were all among the 


matters of particular interest to him. 


Capt. Montfort, NAPL Counsel, Dies 
Capt. Louis B. Montfort, 61, coun- 
National 


Photo-Lithographers. and active in 


sel for the Association of 
other graphic arts groups, died April 
6 at Doctor's Hospital, Washington. 
In 1933 Capt. Montfort. with Col. W. 
W. Kirby and Paul Heideke, formed 
the NAPL. 

Capt. Montfort was a graduate of 
the Law School. University of Michi- 
ean. Class of 1908. and practiced 
law in Milwaukee. until the outbreak 
of World War | 
member of the 


After the close of the war. he was 


when he became a 
U. S. Air Corps. 
with the Judge Advocate General's 
Department of the War Department 
until 1923. when he retired from the 
Army and entered the private prac- 
tice of law in the District of Colum- 
hia. At the time of his death he was 
secretary and general counsel of the 
Crown Manufacturers Association of 
America. general counsel of — the 
NAPL. secretary and general counsel 
for The Graphic Association, and 
also represented other trade asso- 


ciations in Washington. 


YLA Hears Hodder 
Clifford E. Hodder. 
of the Point of 


Institute was scheduled 


executive 
secretary Purchase 
Advertising 
to address the Young Lithographers’ 
Association of New York, May 9, on 
the subject. “Window Display as an 
Advertising Medium, and its Rela- 
tion to the Lithographer”. 


Kaumagraph Elects Secretary 
Mrs. Haskell Allmond. 


former secretary of the 


Frances 


assistant 


Kaumagraph Co. Wilmington li- 
thographers. was recently elected 


secretary and a director of the com- 


pany. 


It’s Rayner, Dalheim & Co. 

\. Rayner. 
named to the executive committee of 
the National Music Printers and Al- 
lied Trades Association, is connected 
with Rayner. Dalheim & Co.. Chi- 
cago. and not Dalheim & Co., as re- 
Vodern Lithography in 


who was_ recently 


ported in 


March. 











World War II leaves our armed forces and 
the suppliers of their needs and the needs of a 
civilian war economy with a big job still to be 
done. Victory over Japan will be a costly one — 
on the home front there must be no easing up 
until our boys are on their way home from the 
Pacific. 


Throughout the war Charlton’s unrivaled bindery 
facilities have made it possible to turn out many 


important jobs related to the war effort. In spite 


HE conclusion of the European phase of 





of difficult conditions this work has been done 
speedily and efficiently. 


This record of service has been accomplished 
with a minimum of inconvenience to the normal 
bindery needs of lithographers. Rather than 
throw up our hands we accepted the challenge 
to our ingenuity presented by war conditions 
and proved that modern facilities and experi- 


ence could solve most problems. 


Call in Charlton on your next binding job. You 
will be sure of a sympathetic ear and a sincere 


effori to serve economically and efficiently. 


SUPPORT THE MIGHTY 7th WAR LOAN 


F. M. Charlton Co. 


BOOKBINDERS 


345 HUDSON STREET é 
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Litho Firms Among First to Get GPO Awards 


HREE lithographing firms were 


among six companies in New 
York to be honored during April by 


the new award of Certificate of Merit 


given by the Government Printing 
Office. 


Newell Lithograph Corp.. Acweltone 


These firms were Oberly & 


Corp., and Pace Press. These awards. 
which are the highest honor given to 
printing or lithographing plants by 


the government in recognition o! 


Foto-Lith Changes Name 

The name of Foto-Lith, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, has been changed to Cincin- 
nati Lithographing Co., Inc., Harry 
Brinkman, president. announced 


April 15. 


telling of the 


The company announce- 


ment change said. 
“This change in name is in keeping 
with our policy of progressive ad- 
vancement and postwar expansion. 
We feel the new name to be more de- 
field of 


through — un- 


scriptive of the versatile 


operations achieved 
precedented development in the litho- 
graphic industry.” 

This change follows an expansion 
of the company a year ago when it 
purchased the Eagle Lithographing 
Co.. and the Cincinnati Lithographic 
Co.. oto- 
Lith. 


Office and plant of the company are 


still located at 38 West McMicken Ave. 


and merged them. with 


Former Pressman Killed in Action 

Associates of Staff Sgt. Charles 
Chambers at the [. S. Berlin Printing 
& Lithographing Co., Chicago. where 
he was formerly employed as a press- 
man. have learned that he was killed 


in action in France last November. 


Cuts Back Shell Order 

War Department orders issued last 
month cutting shell production af- 
fected Litho Equipment & Supply 
Co.. Chicago. which has been execut- 
contract for M-54 
Although this contract 


ing a fuses for 


rocket bombs. 
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their war production, were the first 
to be made under the recently an- 
nounced GPO plans. 
said A. E. Giegengack, public printer. 


“The award. 


“is a recognition of printers by 


printers. You have been selected by 
men who know what your problems 
are and what your achievements are. 
The awards were made to the various 
plants by GPO representatives with 


appropriate ceremonies. 


S. West 


stated that the company is still occu- 


was cut back 50 percent, L. 


pied 100 per cent in war work and 


will be for some time. He saw no 
immediate prospect, he told Modern 
that 


services to the litho trade can be re- 


Lithography, former civilian 
sumed for months to come. 


Pittsburgh Tin Decorating Moves 
Moving of the entire plant and in- 
stallation of some new equipment 
was begun during April by the Pitts- 
Tin Co..  Pitts- 


burgh, Walter C. Kammerer. general 


burgh Decorating 


superintendent, stated. The company 
is moving from 401 Amberson Ave- 
modernized 


Blvd.. 


floor 


nue. to a building at 


7515 Thomas where 32.000 


feet of 


Some of the equipment in 


square space will be 


utilized. 


The 1945 offset estimating class conducted 
by the Graphic Arts Association of Illinois 
in Chicago completed its course of study 
April 19, after sixteen weekly sessions under 
the leadership of Arthur A. Steube, produc- 


the new plant will be new, although 
no new presses are being installed at 
present. The new plant will provide 
more eflicient arrangement of equip- 
ment. Mr. Kammerer said. The new 
plant is expected to be in operation 
by June 1. 

* 


Litho Club Visits Monsen Chicago 

The Lithographers Club of Chi- 
cago devoted its April 26 meeting 
date to a tour of the newly modern- 
ized and enlarged typographic plant 
of Monsen 
early at the Monsen place, 22 E. 


Chicago. Assembling 
Illinois St.. the crowd enjoyed a buf- 
then. 
Or.. his 


fet dinner and 


My ron 


and other company executives, visits 


piloted by 


Monsen. two sons 
were made to the various departments 
where all operations were explained 
with special attention to features of 
particular interest to lithographers. 
conference 


Gathering then in the 


room. a short illustrated discussion 
of type was held. Visitors commented 
on the modern interior and up to 
date facilities. 


WPB Charges Paper Overuse 
Red-Mar Press. Toledo, 0O.. 


during April, was charged with using 


Ine.. 


paper beyond its quota during 1945 
and LOVE, 
the War 


18, tons less paper during the sec- 


The firm was ordered by 


Production Board to use 


ond quarter this year. 


tion manager of the Cuneo Press, Inc. In 
the photograph (below) of the class in ses 
sion at the association’s assembly room, 105 
West Monroe St., Mt. Steube is shown 
demonstrating a problem on the blackboard. 












SINVALCO 


Ready te Use 
STANDARDIZED 


CHEMICALS 
SINVALCO Solution No. 1 


Deep-Etch Coating Solution 
(Ready Mixed) 


SINVALCO Solution No. 1 
C-Welilem:)) 
Deep-Etch Coating Solution 


SINVALCO Solution No. 2 
Stopping-Out Shellac 


SINVALCO Solution No. 3 


Deep-Etch Developer 


SINVALCO Solution No. 4 


S T A B | L | Z E D Deep Etching Solution for Zinc 


SINVALCO Solution No. 5 


A L B U M ! N Deep a for 


SINVALCO Solution No. 6 


Lithotine Concentrate 
S 0 L U T 0 N SINVALCO Solution No. 7 


Deep-Etch Lacquer 


. a stabilized solution of hen-egg albumin carefully selected and standard- ee . No. 8 
eveloping In 


ized for lithographic purposes. SINVALCO Solution No. 9 


Lithotine Asphaltum 
, SINVALCO Solution No. 10 
SINVALCO Albumin Solution can be used on either zinc or aluminum Cithtieed Albumin Solution 
plates and on all types of grain . . . It is necessary only for the operator to add SINVALCO Solution No. 11 
dichromate sensitizer (furnished with each package) and the required amount Litho-Kleen Concentrate 


of water to produce a superior plate coating solution. SINVALCO Solution No. 12 
Plate Etch for Zinc 


Let us demonstrate to you in your own plant the many advantages of using SINVALCO Solution No. 13 
SINVALCO Standardized Chemicals . . . Write, wire or phone the nearest Plate Etch for Aluminum 
Sinclair & Valentine plant today... SINVALCO Solution No. 14 


del aticllaie aici in icl ae 4iale 


It is always fresh, free from impurities and uniform in density and pH value. 


SINVALCO Solution No. 15 


mellaticliM aidsieiclae. Vi ull 
SINVALCO Solution No. 16 
Stabilized Gum Solution 
Lithotine 





Rossotti, Deviny Address Washington Litho Club 


\ the first formal meeting follow- 
ine election and_ installation of 
officers. the newly organized Wash- 
Litho Club packed in 280 
members and guests April 23 to hear 
talks by John J. 
Public Printer of the UL. S.. and Al- 
fred F. 
Lithographing Co.. 
a Bs 

Speaking on the subject. “Com- 


Mr. Devin 


drew from his experience of many 


ington 


Deviny. Deputy 


Rosotti. president, Rossotti 


North 


» - 
Bergen. 


petitors Can Cooperate” 


vears in the graphic arts and his serv- 
ice as vice president of the United 
Typothetate of America and as presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. as well 
as from his present position in the 
Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Rosotti. who is a past presi- 
dent of the Litho Club of New York. 
took as his subject “Suggested Con- 
trols in Litho Techniques and Prac- 
tices”. and discussed the importance 
as well as the method of controlling 
every operation in the lithographic 
process from copy through the press- 
room. He also commended the work 
of the Lithographic Technical Found- 
ation in establishing standard meth- 
ods and controls. 

The meeting was held at the Con- 
tinental Hotel. and was presided over 
by William W. Heintz. Williams & 


Heintz Co.. club president. 
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John J. Deviny, Deputy U. S. Public Printer 


At the club’s meeting Monday May 
26. Joseph Machell. press superin- 
tendent of the Rochester plant of 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp... is 
to be the speaker. 

° 
Craftsmen Add Two Lithomen 

Leo Wilewski, foreman. litho art 
department of Offset Fine Arts, and 
Edear L. 


making 


Huelers. foreman. plate- 
Poole 


Inc... were among a class of new 


department, Bros.. 


members admitted to the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
at the April 17 meeting. Among as- 
sociate members taken in were Fred 
A. Lindahl. production 
American Printing Ink Co., and W. 
KE. Rutinberg, assistant sales man- 
ager. J. M. Huber. Ine. 
~ 


To Make Stainless Steel Plates 


manager. 


A full line of processed stainless 
steel plates for offset. letterpress and 
gravure printing is planned for pro- 
duction by the Coloron Graphic Plate 
Company of Toledo, Ohio. This firm. 
recently formed by the Coloron Cor- 
poration of Albany. N. Y.. will fune- 
tion as a division of the Graphic Arts 
Corporation of Ohio. 

Due to war restrictions and a still 
critical shortage of stainless steel. 
initial production will be limited to 
stainless 


all-metal plano- 


the new 


graphic master, comprising a metallic 
oxide printing image. The release of 
these plates will be confined to strict- 
ly war purposes. 

Coloron has already announced the 
formation of its Canadian manufac- 
turing unit, The Coloron Corpora- 
tion Limited. Toronto, Canada. Man- 
ufacturing operations have already 
commenced upon a limited scale, and 
will be stepped up just as fast as 
stainless becomes more available for 
civilian use. 

e 
Release Mechanical Bindings 

General Binding Corp.. Chicago, 
recently has announced that two me- 
chanical bindings are available either 
These 


Cercla. a 


with or without priorities. 


bindings are known = as 
metal mechanical binding. and Cer- 
lox. a plastic mechanical binding. 
The company has been engaged in 
manufacturing these and other types 
of mechanical bindings for the use 
of the armed forces for instruction 
manuals and other tyges of books. 
The completion of a large part of 
this army and navy work now makes 
it possible also. to produce these 
bindings for civilian use. the com- 
pany states. 

These bindings allow book pages 
to lie flat and provide full visibility 
of reading matter and illustrations 
on every page. New pages can be 
added to books bound in this way. 
the company. states, 


Dunnagan Addresses Guild 

Carl FE. Dunnagan. head of Inland 
Press. Chicago combination shop, 
and president of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois, was guest 
speaker at the meeting of the North 
Side Printers Guild in Chicago April 
10. His subject was “Printers” Prob- 
lems —Current and Post-War.” 


Brown Paper Moves N. Y. Office 
The New York office of L. LL. 
Brown Paper Co. has been moved 
from 261 Broadway to 41 Park Row. 
the company announced — during 
April. kK. C. Chadwick 
charge. The company's home ollice i 


in Adams. Mass. 


remains in 
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The bulldozer is a marvelous machine. It does a smooth 
job in leveling earth. 

Bingham Litho-Offset rollers, too, must do a smooth 
job. They must be efficient, long lasting and positive. 
They must level ink microscopically, and at the same 
time pick up foreign particles or substance that might 
mar the final job. They must do a double duty seeming- 
ly of direct opposites. And they cannot back up for 
another try. 

There is no need to risk unproductiveness. You can 
insure proper production from your presses with 
Bingham’s SAMSON Offset Rollers, or Bingham’s 
LITHO-PRINT Offset Rollers. There is a Bingham rep- 
resentative convenient to you. You can depend upon 
him for help on any roller problem. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 


Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers 


CHICAGO 5 


Atlanta 3 Des Moines 2 Indianapolis 2 Minneapolis 15 Pittsburgh 3 
Cleveland 14 Detroit 10 Kalamazoo 12 Nashville 3 St. Louis 2 
Dallas 1 Houston 6 Kansas City 6 Oklahoma City 6 Springfield, O. 
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Milwaukee-Racine Craftsmen Library to Expand 





Interior of the Milwaukee-Racine Club of Printing House Craftsmen Technical Library 
located at the Knickerbocker Hotel, Milwaukee, showing a portion of the several hundreds 


of technical books and publications covering every phase of the graphic arts. 


Plans for 


expansion are being made because of an additional contribution by Elmer Voigt to the library 
endowment fund which he originated. Left to right are: Walter Zahn, assistant librarian; 


Carl Becker, librarian; E. E. Radloff, and H. Van Wingan, trustees. 


open several evenings each week. 


U. S. P & L Re-elects 
Gen. William Ottman was re-elected 
of U. S. 


Printing & Lithograph Co., Norwood 


chairman of the board 
(Cincinnati), Ohio, recently. Other 
officers named are Joseph P. Thomas, 
Langelutteg, W. E. 
May, A. C. Saylor and William H. 
Walters. John M. 


Callahan, secretary; Justus Schueler. 


president; H. 
vice-presidents ; 


assistant secretary and treasurer, and 
R. E. Welch, controller. 
: 

Murphy Heads Fund Drive 

The Graphic Arts Group, headed 
by James L. Murphy, secretary-trea- 
surer of the Consolidated Lithograph- 
ing Corporation, for the second time. 
is one of the first to complete its 
organization for the 1945 campaign 
of the Greater New York Fund, it 
was announced by Arthur H. Motley. 
chairman of the Professional Section. 

Chairmen of the 13 divisions com- 
prising the group met at Mr. Mur- 
phy’s invitation late in April at the 
Lotus Club, to complete plans for 
the industry's participation in this 
year's appeal. 

Last year, under Mr. Murphy’s di- 
rection, the group _— substantially 
topped its quota, contributing a total 


of $30,966 to the fund. 
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The library is now 


Chairmen of some of the divisions 
are: letter shops, William M. Beres- 
ford, James Gray, Inc.; lithograph- 
ers, Charles P Schmid, president of 
Trautman, Bailey and Blampey; 
printing inks, Anthony J. Math, Sin- 
clair and Valentine Co.; and printing 
P. Titsworth, Miehle 


Printing Press and Manufacturing 


machinery, C. 


Co. 
° 


New NAPL Certificate 
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This is a newly designed certificate of 
membership adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers. The cer- 
tificates which measure approximately 7 x 
10” were lithographed by Cincinnati Litho- 
graphing Co. (formerly Foto-Lith, Inc.) 


Announce LNA School Winners 
Winners in the Sixth Annual Litho- 
graphed Publications Competition 
sponsored by the Lithographers Na- 
connection 


tional Association § in 


with the 21st Annual Contest of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, were recently announced. 
Awards were based on the follow- 
ing points: galley preparation; gal- 
leys per page; justification of col- 
umns; original art work; halftone 
etc. ; 
general arrangement; reduction of 


illustrations; advertisements, 


type; margins; lines—proper use 
and weight; paste-up and correc- 
tions; gutters, and a bonus for tak- 
ing full advantage of the versatility 
of the lithographic process. 

One copy of each lithographed 
(planographed, offset, photo-offset. 
photolithed, etc.) elementary, junior 
high school and senior high school 
newspaper and magazine eligible for 
the contest was submitted to a com- 
mittee appointed by the LNA, special 
awards being presented to publica- 
tions placing highest in the competi- 
tion. 

The winners are as follows: Group 
[Elementary School Newspapers. 
First Honor, The Daze, Stamford, 
Conn.: Second Honor, The Springda- 
lian, Third 
Honor. Emmet City News, Chicago, 
Il. Group I]—Junior High School 
Newspapers, First Honor, The Tat- 
tler, Darby (Brookline), 
Penna.; Honor. Burdick 
Times, Stamford, Conn.; Group III 
~-Senior High School Newspapers. 
First Honor. The Siren, Stamford, 


Springdale, Conn.: 


Upper 


Second 


Conn.: Second Honor, Blue and 
White. All Hallows, Bronx, New 
York. Group IV —- Elementary 


School Magazines. First Honor, The 
Gondolier, Evanston, Ill.. Group V— 
Junior High School Magazines and 
Senior High School Magazines, First 
Honor. Latin School Register, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Second Honor, Argosy of 
Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 


Printers’ Group Progresses 

Final details of the merger of the 
United Typothetae of America and 
the Joint Committee on Government 
Relations of the Commercial Printing 
Industry are now being completed. 
The UTA adopted the by-laws revi- 
sion and a special meeting of UTA 
membership is to be arranged for 
formal approval. The name of the 
new organization is to be Printing In- 
dustry of America, Inc. 
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In the face of mounting victories it is only natural 
for us to relax a little. We forget for the moment that 
blood is still being shed . . . lives still being lost... 
dollars still being spent at the rate of millions per 
day to clinch the Final Victory. 


If your optimism has reached this danger point 





. if your concern over converting to peacetime 
business has outsped your sense of responsibility 
to the men who still must fight and die to make peace 
possible—glance carefully at the casualty lists in 
your evening paper. And then buy . . . buy to the very 
limit of your resources . . . the War Bonds which 


are needed to buy Victory and Peace for all of us. 





SORG STOCK LINES: White Sorex © Cream Sorex ® Equator Offset ® Equator Index Bristol 
® Valley Cream Post Card ® Middletown Post Card ® No. 1 Jute Document ® Buckhide 


06 Us pat off 


Tag ® For Converting Use: DBL (Double Bleached Lined) @ DIP (Dyed-in-pulp) 


THE SORG PAPER COMPANY « Middletown, Ohio 


MEMBER: Miami Valley Paper Shippers Association 
OFFICES: New York Office: 370 Lexington Ave. (17) Chicago Office: Daily News Bldg. (6) 


REPRESENTATIVES: BOSTON, C. H. Dodge, 10 High Street (10). LOS ANGELES, N. L. Brinker, 


409 E. 2nd Street (12). 


ST. LOUIS, H. E. Bouis, 


Ambassador Bldg. (1). 
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Cutright Becomes Hoe President 
Harold G. 


been elected president of R. 


has 
Hoe & 
Co.. Inc.. New York press and ma- 


Cutright (below) 





Harold G. Cutright 


chinery manufacturers. succeeding 
Harry M. Tillinghast. who has been 
elected to the newly created office of 
chairman of the board. the company 
announced in April. Mr. Cutright has 
been vice-president and general man- 
of the 


company since October. 1944. 


ager press division of the 
Prior 
to joining the Hoe organization. he 
was a director and vice-president of 
Standard Brands. Inc.. while during 
the years 1939 to 1942 he was assist- 
ant to the vice-president and treasurer 
of the Minneapolis Honeywell Regu- 
1932 to 1939. he 
positions Na- 


Products Corporation. 


lator Co. Krom 


held 


tional Dairy 


executive with 


previously to which he had been as- 
Albert 
Pick-Barth Co. and vice-president of 
the John Van Range Co. 


Mr. Tillinghast. who first became 


sistant to the president of 


associated with Hoe in 1910 and who 
has been its president since April. 
1939. for many years has been in the 
graphic arts industry. particularly as 
it relates to printing press machinery 
and allied equipment. He also has 


been an active leader in the Army 
Ordnance Association and is at pres- 
ent the first vice-president of the New 
York Post of this organization. He is 
director of the Bronx Board of Trade 
as well as of the China-America 
Council of Commerce and Industry. 


Inc. 
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At the annual stockholders meeting 
of the Hoe Company, Mr. Cutright. 
Harry K Barr and Vandiver Brown 
were re-elected directors to represent 
the Class “A’ 
vear term, while Arthur I. Hoe and 
Albert C. |» 


elected 


holders for a_ three- 


Simonds, were re- 
directors to 
common stock for a one-year period. 

Mr. Tillinghast. in his remarks to 
the stockholders. stated that the com- 
pany s sales in the first six months of 
its fiscal year had substantially ex- 
ceeded the comparable period of last 
vear. with March representing the 
largest month in history from the 
The 


facilities 


standpoint of actual shipments. 
companys manufacturing 
continue to be devoted exclusively to 
the production of vital ordnance ma- 
terial. he said. 


Triples Fuse Can Output 
Continental Can Company tripled 

its output of bomb fuse cans during 

1943, ae- 


Egenolf., vice-presi- 


1944 as compared with 
cording to J. F. 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 
These cans are produced in the same 
plants that formerly made metal con- 
tainers for civilian food and othe: 
products. 

The cans come in many sizes: they 
are all key-opening. and have metal 
collars fixed inside to hold the fuses 
snug. It is estimated by the Conti- 
nental Company. that fuses packed in 
these hermetically sealed containers 
will keep in good condition for 20 
years. 

Continental Can Company was one 
of the first and today claims to be the 
largest manufacturer of bomb fuse 
cans. Seven Continental plants are 
now engaged in this work. 

* 
Ideal Appoints Lohr 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
has announced the appointment of 
Marvin Lohr as sales representative 
in the Detroit territory. He will be 
Ideal’s permanently 
salesman in this 


being 16418 Blackmoor St. Detroit. 5. 


first located 


area, his address 
Further plans are being made. the 
company stated. for gradual expan- 
sion of the field staff to pre-war pro- 


portions by other appointments. 


represent the 





MacMillan Speaks at Baltimore 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan, 
U.S. Navy. noted arctic explorer and 


lecturer. addressed a crowd of nearly 





Commander D. B. MacMillan 


100 lithographers at the April 16 
meeting of the Litho Club of Balti- 
more. Taking as his subject “Pio- 


neers in Arctic Explorations.” Com- 
mander MacMillan presented motion 
pictures and slides on his expeditions 
and told of his experiences during 
many vears in the perpetually cold 
regions. 

has been 


MaeMillan 


on duty with the Hydrographic Office 


Commander 


of the navy which has charge of com- 
piling information and lithographing 
S. ships all over 


charts used by U. 


the world. He was scheduled to re- 
tire from active service the day be- 
fore his Baltimore appearance. and 
has planned new explorations. 

The held at Hotel 
Emerson. where another meeting is 
scheduled for Monday, May 21. At 
this meeting. O. M. Curtis. Jr.. of 5. 
D. Warren Co.. 


on “The Case for Coated Paper for 


meeting was 


Joston. is to speak 
Lithography.” Mr. Curtis has been 
a speaker at several national litho- 
eraphic conventions. and has been in 
charge of the offset division of the 
Warren company for 17 years. 
° 
Photochrome Moves 


Photochrome Colorprint Labora- 
tory. producers of art copy prints 
from Kodachrome. recently moved to 
larger quarters at 846 North Fairfax 


Ave.. Hollywood 16. Calif. 
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LITHOGRAPHY AIN’T WHAT IT USED 
















a methods of offset lithography are a 
far cry from those of the “stone age”. And 
tomorrow’s will be vastly different from today’s. 
New developments are being brought forth con- 
stantly, new methods are discovered, and new 
materials replace old familiar ones. 


The only logical way to keep completely informed 
on these rapid changes is through your monthly 
trade magazine. For the most news and features, 
both employees and management find Modern 
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MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 W. 3st Street, New York 1, N. Y 


Send MODERN LITHOGRAPHY to me for year(s). 
Enclosed is $ 


(Send check or money order.) 
Name 

Firm 

Street 


City and State 


(Note: If you wish te send in subscription for a group or for 
men in the Service, list their names on a separate sheet and 


attach it to this coupon.) 





Lithography their best bet. Use the handy coupon 
below and send in your subscription today, and 
know what’s going on in your industry. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One Year, $3.00. (In Canada, $4.00.) 


Groups—Four or more entered as a group $1.50 each. 
(May be sent to different addresses. ) 


Service Men—$1.50 per year mailed to military address. 
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254 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


PRE-CONDITIONED 
Wove & SPECIAL FINISHES 

















gulations prohil publication, therefore Cumberland Offset is not used for this insert. 
San 


¢ secured from your Warren merchant. 


ple Book of all finishes of Warren's Cumberland Offset 1 














Leading 
PAPER MERCHANTS 
who sell and endorse 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 


Arpany, N. ¥ Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ATLANTA, GA Sloan Paper Company 
Bactimore, Mr 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
Baton Rouae, 1.4 Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd 
Bose, Ipano Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boston, Ma Storrs & Bement Company 
Burrat N. ¥ Ihe Alling & Cory Company 
Cuartorre, N. ¢ Caskie Paper Company, Inc 
Curcaco, liu Chicago Paper Company 
CUNCINNATI, Onn Phe Diem & Wing Paper Co 
ee i The Petre juin Paper (¢ ompany 
\ rhe Alling & Cory Company 
Cotumst Ou Phe Diem & Wing Paper Co 
DALLA TexA Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Denver, Cor Carpenter Paper Co 
Des Mors, Lowa Western Newspaper Union 
Detrreom, Micon Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
Rhucene, Ore Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fort Worth, Texa Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Fresno, Cat Zellerbach Paper ( ompany 
GRAND Rapips, Micu 
QOuimby-Kain Paper ( ompany 
Great Fai Mon 
The John Leslie Paper Company 
HartTrorp, CONN Henry Lindenmevr & Sons 
Houston, Texa L.. S. Bosworth Companys 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Crescent Paper Compan 
Jacksonvirte, Fra Virginia Paper Company, Ine 
KANSAS Ciry, Me Midwestern Paper Company 
Lansinc, Micw The Weissinger Paper Company 


So seece ih —— { Western Newspaper Unior 


' Arkansas Paper Company 


Lone Beacn, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELE Cat /ellerbach Paper Company 
Loutsvirte, Ky Miller Paper Company 
LYNCHBUR Va Caskie Paper Company, Ine 
Mu waurer, Wt Nackie Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Phe John Leslie Paper Company 


Nawaan. N. 1 / Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

' Lathrop Paper Company, In« 
New Haven, Conn Storrs & Bement Company 
New Ortreans, La Alco Paper Company, In« 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

Lathrop Paper Company, In« 

The Alling & Cory Compan 

New Yor Crry J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Phe Canfield Paper Company 


Marquardt & Company, In« 


Schlosser Paper Corporation 
OAakLANpD, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
Oxtanoma Crry, OKLA Western Newspaper Union 
Omana, New. Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 


DD. L. Ward Company 


\ 
Puttapetprta, Pa he J. L. N. Smythe Company 


Schuylkill Paper Company 
PHuoenrx, Ariz Zellerbach Paper Company 
Pirrsaurcu, Pa Phe Alling & Cory Company 
PorTtTitanp, Mr (©. M. Rice Paper Company 
PorTLANnn, Ore /ellerbach Paper Company 
REN Ne Zellerbach Paper Company 
Ricnmonp, Va B. W. Wilson Paper Compan 
Rocnestrer, N.Y The Alling & Cory Company 
SacRAMENTO, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 


Sr. I — bin { Beacon Paper Company 
\ Tobey Fine Papers, Inc 
Str. Paut, MINN Phe John Leslie Paper Company 


Satt Lake Ciry, Utan Zellerbach Paper Company 


San Dit Cal fellerbach Paper Company 
San Francis Cal Zellerbach Paper ¢ ompany 
San Jose, Ca /ellerbach Paper Company 
Searrie, Wasn Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sureverort, La Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd 
Spokane, Wasnt Zellerbach Paper ¢ ompany 
Sprincrietp, Mas 

The Paper House of New England 
Srockx Ton, Cat /ellerbach Paper Company 
TorrKa, Kan i Midwestern Paper Company 
Prov, N.Y Troy Paper Corporation 
I SA, OOKLA Tulsa Paper ( ompany 
Waco. Trxa Olmsted-Kirk Company 
Wartta Watta, Wasn Zellerbach Paper Company 
Wasnineton, DD. ¢ Stantord Paper Company 
Yakima, Wasn Zellerbach Paper ¢ ompany 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 


New Yor«x Crry (Expor National Paper & Type Co 
fgencies or Branches in 4 tres in Latin America and 
West Indie 

AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball, Ltd 

New ZEALAND B. J]. Ball (N. 2 Ltd 

Hawatian Ist anps Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd., 

Agents for Zellerbach Paper ( ompany 
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Warren's Cumberland Offset 


PRE-CONDITIONED 




















WOVE + SAXONY +» HOMESPUN + LINEN + HANDMADE 


| ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 


| sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 


papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 

Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and ‘‘cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 

Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “pro- 


duction” sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 


Write for free booklet —*How Will It Print by Offset” 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY + BOSTON 1, MASS. 








Better Paper (Warren's) re v8 Better Printing 


Printing Papers 

















Philadelphia To Honor Past Presidents May 28 


IX past presidents of the Litho 

Club of Philadelphia are to be 
guests of honor at “Past Presidents’ 
Nite” of the club Monday. May 28, 
at the Poor Richard Club. The prin- 
cipal speaker is to be Walter A. 
Kaiser. Edward Stern & Co., who pre- 
ceded the club’s present head, Wil- 
liam Stevens of the same company. 
now holds the office of president. 
Other presidents of the club include 
Anthony Capello, Jos. Hoover & 
Sons. the club’s first president; 
Charles Geese, Cuneo Eastern Press; 
Ken Whitecar, Alpha Litho Co., 
Camden; William Jensen. Dando 
Schaff Printing & Publishing Co.: 
and Herman Hanselman, Penn Litho- 
graphing Co. 

At the club’s April 23 meeting, a 
service symposium was held with two 
speakers discussing service and 
maintenance of presses and other li- 
thographic equipment. Al Eaton, 
manager of the Boston office for 
American Type Founders Sales 
Corp.. was the first speaker and em- 
phasized the importance of such 
points as checking the levelness of 
presses. checking of minor parts for 
wear, care in the use of proper size 
wrenches to avoid rounding the 
corners of bolts and nuts, keeping oil 
holes clean, and proper lubrication. 
He urged the replacement of worn 
parts as being more economical than 
waiting for a breakdown or accident. 

The other speaker was William 
Heiser, eastern district service man- 
ager for Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 
who emphasized that it is the press- 
man’s duty to take care of the press. 
Cleanliness, he said, is most im- 
portant, as most press troubles de- 
rive from plants and presses not kept 
clean. He also urged pressmen and 
management to allow time for regu- 
lar cleaning of presses when they are 
not running. He reported that many 
accidents and _ injuries to both 
presses and the men running them re- 
sult from cleaning presses while they 


are running. Management should 
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thank the man who takes time to oil 
and clean his press, he stated. “One 
drop of oil in the oil hole is better 
than a barrel of oil on the floor.” he 
remarked. 

Guests attending the April meeting 
included Walton W. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the Litho Cub of New York. 
and Oscar Falconi, treasurer of the 
New York club. 

Seven new members were elected 
by the board of governors during 
April. They are: Robert Gardner, 
and David Oser. Gardner-Gibbons 
Printing Co.; William H. Gatward, 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot; 
Clarence Hoffman, Penn Lithograph- 
ing Co.; Lloyd B. Lowe. Mid City 
Press: William McMahon. Sun Print- 
ing Co.; and George Murray, Dunlap 
Printing Co. 

The club plans an outing Saturday. 
June 30. at the Philadelphia Rifle 
Club. Details will be announced 
later. 


DuPont Absorbs Defender 


Directors of Defender Photo Sup- 
ply Co., Rochester, on April 10. 
voted to recommend to stockholders 
the merger of their company with 
the Photo Products Department of E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co.. Wil- 
mington, Del. Terms of the trans- 
action were not announced. L. Dud- 
ley Field, president of Defender. said 
that if the offer is accepted no 
changes in personnel are contem- 
plated by DuPont. Mr. Field, who 
has been president of the Rochester 


firm since 1923. will continue as 


L. D. Field 


Karl T. Molin 











manager of the Defender Division. 
Karl Teo Molin, vice-president of De- 
fender. will remain as assistant man- 
ager. 

Mr. Field said that the merger is a 
logical one since the two companies 
have been closely related for many 
years in the manufacture and sale of 
allied products. Defender has been 
the exclusive distributor of DuPont 
sheet film since 1927. The DuPont 
company does not manufacture sensi- 
tized papers, the principal Defender 
product, but at its Parlin, N. J. plant 
makes motion picture. industrial 
X-ray film, portrait and micro-film. 
At Towanda, Pa., the DuPont Photo 
Products Department also makes in- 
rensifying and fluoroscopic screens 
and luminescent chemicals. 

The Defender firm was incorpo- 
rated in 1914, but stemmed from 
Frank Wilmot who began sensitizing 
paper for the Rochester trade in 
1895. An Army-Navy E award and a 
renewal star have been won by De- 


fender for its war production. 


Produces Battlefield Signs 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Chicago, is making effective use of 
infrared radiant heat to dry paint on 
metal plates used for directional 
signs in “mined areas” at the various 
battle fronts. After being sprayed, 
the steel plates move on conveyor 
belts through a 45-foot tunnel be- 
tween facing banks of the infra red 
lamps where a 300 degree heat dries 
the coating at the rate of 250 plates 
per hour. After this baking the 
plates are removed for silk screen 


printing. 
. 


Canadians Plan for V-E Day 

Complete plans for closing down 
plants on the official announcement of 
the end of the war in Europe have 
been made by Canadian lithograph- 
ers through the Canadian Litho- 
graphers Association. Details cover- 
ing washing of presses, gumming of 
plates, flying of flags, calling in of 
delivery trucks, and providing regu- 
lar pay for employees for time off 
for official observance are included in 
a bulletin of the association. 
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Round Table Meetings End 
The last of the Round Table Club 


meetings which have been held at 
























weekly and biweekly intervals for 
the past several months by the Bald- 
win Paper Co., at the New York 
Advertising Club was held May 10. 
when Stanley O. Styles, New York 


manager of Martin Cantine Co., and 


Edward Chadwick, New York man- 
ager of L. L. Brown Paper Co., were 
the speakers. 

At the preceding meeting Harold 
Holden, Oxford Paper Co., New York, 
and James E. Kendrick, New York 
Employing Printers Association, were 
the speakers. Mr. Holden reviewed 


sie the paper supply situation for the ap- 
To be bad 

pusines® to k 
st. In the - j on. 
, depe™ ” 


poet » 


now Jnnicé sg any, Ho proximately 70 persons from the 


his P 
ds grahic arts and paper trades attend- 

de pen wc al ert e ~ 

ation ¥‘ ows p#P ing, and stated that 17.000,000 tons 


a reput : 
ekNO” b , 
of paper now being made per year, 
pers | | if on the old heavier basis weights, 
would amount to a total paper sur- 
\ an face of some 21 or 22 million tons. 
He said that present waste recovery 


on 


was about 62 per cent, and that the 


current shortage of rosin would 





hamper offset paper production. Mr. 

Kendrick discussed the recently _re- 

o vised War Production Paper Orders. 

Do you mind some At the preceding meeting April 11. 

the speakers were Joseph Moses. 

ee Falulah Paper Co., and E. F. Miles. 

free advertising ? Crocker. McElwain Co. Mr. Moses 

predicted some relief from the paper 

shortage in June or July, depending 
We're continuing this year to use the authority of on the close of the war in Europe. 
- but urged the saving of every pound 
your name as a reference for Rising Papers. It adds of scrap paper. He asserted that bet- 
up to free advertising for you—and, we're frank to ter paper than has ever been made 
before will be on the market 90 days 
after V-E Day. produced from 

ries appears in a long list of trade and business Swedish pulp by U. S. mills which 


say, a sound sales approach for both of us. This se- 






magazines including: have learned much during the war. ! 
Baldwin company officials stated 1% 






May 10 would be the last meeting 
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of the club until fall unless some 






special occasion arose. The club was 
started in July. 1944. 













Slater Joins ATF 
A. Slater. 


tion manager of Frankenberg Broth- 









Herman former 








produc- 








ers. Columbus. Ohio. and active in 





the Columbus Craftsmen’s Club and 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL the international Craftsmen’s organi- 


L zation. has joined American Type 
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Founders Sales 





Corp.. 


N. J. as a product engineer in the 


Product Research and Development 
Fred A. Hacker an- 


nounced during April. Mr. Slater be- 


Department. 


gan his career in printing as an ap- 
prentice compositor and press feeder 
in Kansas City and has since held 
positions as foremen and_superin- 
tendent in various commercial, speci- 
alty and paper box plants. 
e 

N. Y. Club to Hear Wood 

W illiam H. Wood. 


chemical research of Harris-Seybold- 


director of 


Potter Co., Cleveland. has been en- 
gaged to address the Litho Club of 
New York at its last regular meeting 
scheduled for the season. The meet- 
ing will be Wednesday. May 25. at 
the Building Trades Club, 2 Park 
Ave. “Beyond the Halftone Dot” is 
Mr. Wood’s subject, and he will dis- 
cuss the principles of chemistry as 
they can be applied to the improve- 
ment of lithography. He will show a 
series of photomicrographs in color 
to illustrate his talk. 
° 

Schmidt Man Joins KGO 

George Larue. formerly of Schmidt 
Lithograph Co., San Francisco, re- 
centy joined radio station KGO. that 


city, in a sales capacity. 


New Yorkers at Waldorf 


Nearly 250 lithographers with wives and 
guests attended the annual dinner dance of 
the Litho Club of New York, held Saturday, 
April 21 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
club reserved the entire Starlight Roof for 





Elizabeth. 











Don Grant Joins Harris 





Don Grant (above) formerly superintendent 
of Advertisers Offset Corp., New York, has 
joined the staff of the Chemica! Division of 


Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, Cleveland. 
In addition to many years of practical work 
in lithography, Mr. Grant has studied elec- 
tronics for several years, has written material 
for the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
and has taught photography in the litho- 
graphic courses given at the New York Trade 
School. At Harris, Mr. Grant will work on 
the research and sales program of the Chem- 
ical Division. 


Lithogs Prepare for Drive 


Urging that it is important for 


everyone to do his utmost to support 


the Seventh War Loan. which started 


the evening and the program included vocal 
and orchestra music, dancing, and several 
specialty entertainment numbers featuring 
Latin American dancers, a magician, scngs 
by a popular vocalist, 2nd a hobby horse 
novelty act in which members of the audience 








May 14 and continues through June 
30, over the top. Raymond Rubicam, 
Young & Rubicam. told members of 
the section ways and means of accom- 
plishing this result at a luncheon 
meeting at the Union League Club, 
New York, on May 2nd. 

Mr. Rubicam pointed out to those 
present the necessity of having each 
industry in the section and each 
group of executives make every pos- 
sible effort to bring their particular 
industry up to or beyond the quotas 
assigned, 


E.R. 


graphing Corp.. Brooklyn, is one of 


Kresy, Consolidated Litho- 


the division supervisors. 

In the lithographers section, R. R. 
Heywood, R. R. Heywood Co., and 
David H., 


National Association of Printing Ink 


Sloane, secretary of the 
Makers, are co-chairmen. 
e 

Beadie Joins Litho Firm 

R. Ernest Beadie. who has been with 
Fred’k H. Levey Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
since the purchase by that firm of 
Thorp-Hambrock Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
recently joined B. G. Lithographing 
Co., Georgetown, British Guiana. Mr. 
Beadie is a past president of the 
Montreal Club of 


Craftsmen. 


Printing House 


took part. Ted Broadston, Broadston Litho 
Supply Co., headed the committee in charge 
of arrangements, and he was assisted by 
Walton W. Sullivan, Tooker Litho Co., club 
president, and Oscar Falconi, Maverick & 
Wissinger, club treasurer. 























MACBETH 


DOUBLE DECKER SET 


SINGLE ARC CAMERA LAMPS 


TYPE B1D5 


WITH 


“NONSPOT” REFLECTORS 


The imps may be burned throwing t 


t of carbons once. 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 
875 No. 28th Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 








ff YoRO- ALBUMEN 


The Albumen Solution 
for 
Photo-LITHOGRAPHIC Offset Plates 
SIMPLE TO USE 
PERFECT RESULTS 


HYDRO-ALBUMEN was created by us 
especially for the lithographic industry and 
represents the most advanced accomplish- 
ment of a stabilized, non-deteriorating solu- 
tion of albumen for a light sensitive surface 
plate coating. 


It will give lithographic plates that develop 
quickly and thoroughly under water, with a 
printing image that is much more durable 
than is obtainable from egg albumen solu- 
tions. 


Dried egg albumen contains much bacteria 
that causes hasty deterioration of coating 
solutions and many plate making failures are 
directly due to this unsterile condition. 


HYDRO-ALBUMEN has been prepared with 
laboratory precision, with the purpose of 
being trouble-free and its use will eliminate 
many of the unaccountables. Its use also 
represents economy of plate making costs 
and saves the time of the plate department 
making its own albumen solutions. 


In general Hydro-Albumen is similar in 
light hardening quality as egg albumen and 
our product has been standardized so that 
little change is required in the usual pro- 
cedure of making plates, namely, counter- 
etching, coating, exposure, inking, developing, 
etching, and gumming-up. 


Let us have your trial order today for 
one or three gallons. Purchase price 
refunded if not found satisfactory. 


MFRD. BY 


MONAD’ CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 


304 EAST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Open Letter Lists Opportunities 

“Lithography faces its greatest op- 
portunity. It has waited 50 years for 
the present most favorable combina- 
tion of circumstances — favorable to 
employees as well as employers”, 
Wade E. Griswold, executive director 
of the Lithographic Technical Found- 
ation states in an open letter to the 
entire lithographic industry issued 
during April. “To help realize that 
opportunity , he continues, “the pace 
of your Technical Foundation pro- 
gram has been stepped up, its scope 
widened and the benefits spread, in 
accordance with the insistent demands 
of you in lithography.” 

Mr. Griswold points out that the 
budget for 1945 has been increased 
to almost three times the amount an- 
nually which obtained through the 
previous 15 years during which times 
many necessary jobs accumulated. 

He lists five points as needs which 
the Foundation can economically 


and efficiently put to good use: 


1. Ten thousand additional $10.00 
Contributing Members to the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation among 
employees in plants which already 
are or may become members of the 
Foundation. 

2. Five hundred additional Sustain- 
ing ($250 per year) or Annual (100 
per year) lithographic or related in- 
dustry members. 

3. One hundred additional endow- 
ment members Founder $25.000: 
Benefactor $10.000; Life $5.000; As- 
sociate $1.000. 


1. Five thousand additional purchas- 


ers of extra texts and shop manuals. 


5. Commitment by one hundred 
plants to purchase one each of the 
packages of nine items of in-plant 
training materials for 14. skilled 
craft courses at $25.00 each and 
special subject course at $50.00 each. 
as they become available in the next 
few weeks and months. 

He further points out that litho- 
graphers are paying more than 60 
per cent of the cost of Foundation 
research and educational program, a 
larger share than is carried by the 
supply trades. 

As of May first. the Lithographic 
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Technical Foundation endowment 
had reached close to $900,000 (dou- 
ble the figure of September 1944). 
The new annual operating fund from 
annual dues had reached $50,000—a 
good start, Mr. Griswold reports. 


“Mighty Seventh” is Biggest Yet 

The “Mighty Seventh” War Loan 
being carried on during May and 
June is the subject of the greatest 
mass selling job in the history of the 
world, according to Kerwin H. Ful- 
ton. director of war activities of the 


Outdoor poster panels carrying litho- 
graphed posters will exceed the 134,- 
000 used in the promotion of the 
Sixth War Loan, he said, and other 
media have increased their space al- 
lotments. A large number of May 
and June magazine covers were also 
scheduled to carry the Seventh War 
Loan message. (See ML cover.) 


Former Litho Salesman Dies 
William P. Hilton, 72, retired sales- 

man for Crocker Union Lithograph 

Co.. died April 27 at his Western 
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THE OF LITTLE THING 








acorn in productivity. 


can be no better than 


and Dampers. 


Baltimore 








One glance at this picture and the chances are you 
immediately recall that old saying 
Little Acorns Grow.” ‘That is as it was intended. We 
want to emphasize the importance of ‘Little Things.’ 
Little things in the pressroom comparable to the 


Producing offset lithography requires along with skill, 
many unheralded and seemingly unimportant ‘little 
things.” ROLLERS for example, one of the smallest 
items of expense in the job yet they and they alone 
can distribute the ink and water. Quality in the job 
the ROLLERS. 
importance of little things, GOOD ROLLERS. 


Use BINGHAM Offset ROLLERS, Roller supplies 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


Main Office: 406 Pearl Street, New York 7 
Philadelphia 





Great Oaks From 


Learn the 


Rochester 
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THE DOUTHITT Conteocceo DEVELOPING SINK 


With Refrigerated Storage Compartment 
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An absolute necessity for properly processing 
film negatives. 


Maintains even temperature in all seasons of 
the year. With Heat and Cold Control. 


Send for circular and prices on our different types of sinks 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION detect 2 micnican 
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MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. * CHICAGO, ILL. 


GREAT WESTERN PRINTING INK CO., PORTLAND, OREGON * BRANCH FACTORY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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POPAI, War Council Cooperate 


The affiliation of the Point of Pur- 
chase Advertising Institute. and the 
War 


nounced 


Advertising Council, was an- 
April 19, at a luncheon 
Hotel New 


York, attended by 125 persons from 


meeting at Biltmore. 
the display advertising industry. The 
Point of Purchase organization, is to 
be the sole representative of display 
advertising on the Council. under the 
new plan. and this medium will line 
up with other advertising media to 
lend its full support to the war. 
George Rose. Mounting & Finish- 


ing Co.. Brooklyn. president of 
POPAI. presided at the meeting 


which was addressed by Paul West. 
vice-chairman of the Council: Mr. 
J. S. Repplier, executive 
of the Council; Jack Dunlancy. di- 
rector of graphic arts, O. W. L.: and 
Fred Wertz, president of Window 
Advertising. Ine. 

Kindred. Kindred, Mac- 
Lean & Co., Long Island City, vice- 
president of POPAT, closed the meet- 


ing with a request to the display in- 


director 


George 


dustry that its members support this 
important phase of the home front 
effort in the war. as have the other 
advertising media. Mr. West pointed 
out that the display industry had al- 
ready made a large contribution to 
the war effort but that this new afhli- 
ation would serve to properly record 
and credit such contribution in the 
future. 


Mack Speaks at Milwaukee 

Norman A. Mack. 
tor of Roberts & Porter. Ine.. 
speaker at the April 21 meeting of 
the Milwaukee Litho Club. held at 


the Viennese Gardens. 


technical direc- 


was the 


At the previous month's meeting. 
the club heard a talk by Mr. Byers- 
Kodak Co. 


discussed various photographic color 


dorfer of Eastman who 
processes as utilized by lithographers. 
This included the use of various East- 
man color films and products and 
the orange and magenta contact 
screens. He also told of the war- 
time production problems of his firm. 
stating that most of the production 
of its 214 hour a day seven days a 


week schedule was going into wat 
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The meeting was held March 


Nearly 


work. 
27 at the Viennese Gardens. 
20 attended. 

Clarence Van Cura. a supervisor at 
Brauer & Son. was admitted to mem- 
bership in the club. 


St. Louis Club Meets June 7 


The next open meeting of the St. 
Litho Club is 


Thursday, June 7. at which time a 


Louis planned for 
discussion of offset inks is scheduled 
to be held. 
John Braznell. of Braznell Ink Co.. 
St. Louis. The meeting is to be at 
the DeSoto Hotel. 

At the club's last open meeting. 


The speaker is to be 


held in April at the same _ place. 
Ortleb. Ortleb 


Co., was the speaker, and his talk on 


George Machinery 


personnel drew an attendance of 
some 50 lithographers. 

A closed meeting of the club. to be 
devoted to club business and general 


discussion was to be held May 3. 


GPI Opens West Coast Division 





Mueller Speaks at Washington 
At the April meeting of The Wash- 


ington Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the speaker of the evening 


Mueller. 


sales force of Edward Stern & Com- 


was Emil member of the 


pany. Ine.. Philadelphia combina- 
tion plant and known for his work as 
author of the Philadelphia Plan for 
Veterans Rehabilitation in the Gra- 
phic Arts. Mueller’s talk before the 
Washington Club was entitled, “Eco- 
nomical Production of Quality Print- 
ing. He has been associated with 
various phases of the graphic arts in- 


dustry for more than 30 years. 


Hammermill Gets Fifth E 


The men and women of Hammer- 
mill Paper Company have won the 
Army-Navy Production Award for 
the fifth 
nounced April 30. The new 
adds _ the 


Erie. Pa.. mill’s “E” 


time. the company an- 
award 
fourth white star to the 


pennant, 


Top photo shows the new Los Angeles office and plant of the new Pacific Coast Division of 
General Printing Ink Corp. Lower photo shows the division's new plant at South San Francisco. 
The new division cocrdinates the activities of Fuchs G Lang Mfg. Co., Geo. H. Morrill Co., and 
Branches and service stations are located in principal coast cities 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


















































MAKLIN 


LITHOPLATE GRAINING CO. 


551 West Congress Street, Chicago, Illinois 





M ake sure it’s MAKLIN grained 


A clean quick dried, neutralized plate 
eeps its deep grain throughout the 


run 


ong runs are assured 
mpressions clear and strong 


o worry of plate going blind 


rained by experienced craftsmen 


egrained and new grained zinc plates 


luminum and glass, for the Litho- 
graphic Industry 


nspected for quality, texture and 
depth of grain desired 


nds platemakers’ headaches 


isplays highlights of his skill and 
craftsmanship 


ressmen relax during the run of a 
MAKLIN Grained Plate 


ightens the burdens of production 

lways consistent in uniformity of 
grain 

he plate properly grained for your 
needs brings best results 

very plate inspected thoroughly be- 
fore leaving our plant 


hoot the job on THE MAKLIN 
GRAINED PLATE 
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Offset 
Plates 


Color separations 

Color Corrected negatives 
Positives 

Dot Etching | 
Color proving 

Black and white 
Crayon Plates 
Machine made plates 
Deep etch 

Albumin 


A complete service to the 


offset printer. 


Every job given exacting care 


and supervision. 


THE 
PHOTO 


LITHO PLATE 


COMPANY 
113 ST. CLAIR AVE. N. E. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co. 
Celebrates Seventy - Fifth Year 


UCHS & LANG MFG. CO., New 


York manufacturers of lithgraphic 


inks and supplies. is observing its 
75th anniversary this year, and has 
traced its varied history back to its 
1870. 


dealers in imported bronze powder 


beginnings in Beginning as 


and gold leaf used in the decoration 
John M. 


Lang formed a partnership 


of chinaware. Fuchs and 
J. C. F. 
in that year. and within ten years 
had entered the field of lithographic 
and printing inks, lithographic stones 
and other supplies for the infant 


lithographic trade. 


Within 16 years, the new company 
opened a branch in Chicago, and by 
this time had added the importation 
of stone lithographic presses from 
Leipzig. Germany. A little later tin 
decorating presses were added to the 
line. also imported from Germany. 
Duties and other restrictions ham- 
pered the import business, and be- 
fore long Fuchs & Lang had entered 
manufacturing business 


and offered a full line of 
made in their Brooklyn plant. A fac- 


the press 


presses 


tory for manufacturing bronze pow- 
der soon followed, and this led to 
the making of a line of inks and 


other lithographic supplies. 


By the time the company was a 
little over 20 


branches had been 


years old other 
established in 
principal cities, and the present 
name was adopted in 1892. embrac- 
ing all of the manufacturing opera- 
tions which by that time included 
bronzing machines. roller embossing 
machines, hand lithographic presses, 
stone engravers’ ruling machines. 
stone planers and other equipment. 
In 1900, F & L purchased Emmerich 
and Vonderlehr. their largest com- 
petitors, and as a result became the 


largest manufacturer in the field. 


Expansion in the manufacturing 
field led 
plant in Rutherford. N. J. Develop- 


to the establishment of a 


ments in this new plant included 
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John F. Devine 





Robert J. Butler 


machines for applying coatings to tin 
sheets and a rubber transfer cylinder 
facilities 


hand Ink making 


were later added at Rutherford to re- 


press. 


place the limited equipment in the 


Brooklyn plant. 


Research and development work 
followed in the metal decorating field 
and for lithographing on collapsible 
tubes. Another ink making plant was 
added in 1915. 


In 1925. Robert Lang. a son of 
J. C. F. Lang became president of the 
the death of his 


mother who had served in this capac 


company upon 





ity since 1902, shortly after the de- 
mise of her husband. 


The Fuchs and Lang Manufactur- 
ing Company and four other large 
printing ink manufacturers—Geo. H. 
Morrill Co.. Norwood, Mass., Sig- 
mund Ullman Company. New York, 
Eagle Printing Ink Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. and 


Company. Chicago 


American Printing Ink 
merged in 1929 
to form General Printing Ink. 


Albert J. Ford became chairman of 


the board of directors of General 
Printing Ink Corporation at the time 
of its formation and his place as gen- 
eral manager of the Fuchs and Lang 
Division 


Manufacturing Company 


was taken by J. C. Kallsen. former 


sales manager. 


The Rutherford Machinery Works 
remained a part of the Fuchs and 
Lang division until 1933, when it was 
decided for reasons of efficiency to 
separate machinery business and the 
Rutherford Machinery Company was 
made a separate division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation. Since this 
change was made Fuchs and Lang 
has concentrated on the manufacture 
and distribution of litho and printing 
inks and lithographic supplies. 


When Mr. Kallsen died in 1934, 
John F. Devine. who had joined the 
company in 1915. became general 
manager. In January 1943. when Mr. 
Devine’s directional duties as vice- 
president of the Corporation made 
such demands on his time, Robert J. 
Butler was appointed General Man- 
ager of The Fuchs and Lang Manu- 
facturing Company Division. During 
Mr. Butler’s long association with 
Fuchs and Lang he served the com- 
pany in many capacities. 

Although Fuchs and Lang enjoys 
a prominent position in the litho- 
graphic field, being one of the largest 
and oldest United 
States, it also sells a large volume of 


houses in the 


letterpress inks. One of the factors 
contributing to their record in the 
graphic arts supply field is the re- 
search and development department 
under the direction of Dr. Hugo 
Stockmayer. Now as in the past, a 
great deal of emphasis has been 
placed on laboratory work in con- 
with knowledge 


junction practical 
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~ BLACK THAT’S BLACK 
WHITE WEARS WHT 


Graph-O-Lith developer gives you negatives with both 














these characteristics. Never any loss of tone or detail. 


Always clear dot formation, because Graph-O-Lith halts 





development in the low densities. Does its job 


in hard water and won't blister your negatives. 


USE with cauTiO! 
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LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GRAPH-O-LITH DEVELOPER FOR LINE AND HALFTONE NEGA- 
TIVES ON PROCESS FILM, STRIPPING FILM AND PAPER. 
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Stock- 


mayer has been in charge of this de- 


obtained over the years. Dr. 


partment for the past 50 years. and 
from his laboratory have come many 
improvements in ink formulations. 
As a result of the demands and re- 
strictions of a wartime economy 
which created many production prob- 
lems unprecedented in the history of 
the lithographic industry. the Fuchs 
and Lang laboratories developed a 
number of new applications for old 
products, and many new products. de- 
veloped to meet government require- 
ments, will play a leading role in the 


postwar period, they believe. 


UTA Adopts Education Plan 

\ plan of graphic arts Education 
to meet future manpower problems 
was adopted recently by the United 
through its 


Ty pothetae of America 


recently organized education com- 


mittee. The plan includes coopera- 
tion with the endowment fund of the 
Department of Printing of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. promotion of 
the annual Printing Education Week. 
cooperation with the Boy Scouts of 
({merica in) promoting interest) in 
printing among boys. and_ stressing 
the educational value of graphic arts 
magazines. 

Members of the UTA committee in- 
Emil Mueller. Edward Stern 
and Co... Philadelphia. 
elected chairman: C. William Schne- 
Schneidereith and Son. 


Arthur E. Ormsbee. Com- 


clude: 
who was 
idereith. 

Baltimore: 
monwealth Printing Company, Grand 
Rapids: Richard Chamberlain, Rans 
dell. Inc.. Washington. and A, G. 
McCormick. MeCormick 
Co.. Wichita. —L. 


United Typothetae of America execu- 


Armstrone 


Irving Lamphier. 


tive secretary. and Fred J. Hartman. 
National 


phic Arts Education Association. are 


educational director. Gra- 


advisory members. 
Pvt. Mergenthaler Killed 


Pyt. 
grandson of Ottmar Mergenthaler. in- 


George ©. Mergenthaler. 
ventor of the Linotype. was killed in 
action in Luxemburg. his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. 


Rye, N. Y., announced. 


Herman C. Mergenthaler. 
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Scrap Plan Pulls 2500 Tons 


Two thousand five hundred tons 
five million pounds—-of old printing 
machinery was channeled into war 
production to help meet the steel 
the Wartime Scrap 


Allowance Plan carried on by Miller 


crisis through 


Printing Machinery Co.. Pittsburgh. 


the company announced. This ton- 
nage of scrap iron, steel and othe 
metals. represented about 400° old 


presses and other types of graphic 
arts machinery which was outmoded 
and ineflicient. 

The plan was first’ presented to 
1939. 


the printing industry in and 


rid the industry of much cheap. 
outmoded equipment which lowered 
standards of -printing quality and ef- 


The 


plan was revived in 1942 as the Mil- 


ficient production. peacetime 
ler Wartime Scrap Allowance Plan. 
for the 


printers choice. Under Option #1. a 


It provided two options 
printing concern could serap its old 
printing machinery. retain the cash 
scrap value of the old equipment and 
receive a Miller Credit Certificate for 
the 


might be applied towards the pur- 


two. times scrap value which 


chase of new presses after the war. 
Under Option #2. 


his old 


the printer could 


scrap printing machinery 


with the additional incentive that if 
U. S. War Bonds were purchased 
the 
value for the old machinery, Millet 
that 


Credit Certificate for three times the 


with money received as scrap 


would then give company a 
scrap value of the old machinery. 
Almost $25.000.00 worth of U. 5. 
War Bonds were sold under Option 
#2 of the Miller Wartime Scrap Al- 
Plan the 


All sorts of old machinery 


lowance within first 18 


months. 
were scrapped from many kinds of 
printing plants. Machinery scrapped 
included platens. cylinder. rotary. 
offset presses as well as plate-mak- 
ing. bindery and typesetting = ma- 
chinery. 

Manufacturers of book matches. 


books. 


magazines. newspapers. la- 


greeting cards. commercial 
printing. 
bels. boxes. printed specialties, price 
tickets. 


specialties. as well as many other 


lithographed and engraved 


products. contributed their old ma- 


the national need for 


chinery to 








scrap metal at or below the ceiling 
prices set by OPA. 


Opposes Postal Rate Increases 
Proposed Post Office Department 

plans for increasing various postage 

rates will “kill the goose that lays 


the golden eggs.” says the Graphic 


Arts Association of Illinois in a 
bulletin calling attention to govern- 
ment moves in this direction, With 


a current surplus of $117.643,897 
and a still larger surplus in prospect 
on next year’s huge war volume of 
income is not 


Any 


increase in rates will simply decrease 


mail. additional 


needed. the association claims. 


the volume of second and third class 
matter in which printers and lithog- 
raphers are vitally concerned. they 
say. 

bills. H. R. 


2502. dealing with increases in parcel 


First of a series of 
post rates is already before Congress 
and if no. effective opposition de- 
velops. further bills revising rates 
on other mail matter will probably 
follow. the Association says. If this 
“piecemeal” procedure continues. it 
predicts that increases can be ex- 
pected in third class rates, catalog 
rates. second class entries affecting 
publications and 


small fraternal 


those of educational institutions, 
other periodicals and printed prod- 
ucts. 
Jointly with the National Council 
of Business Mail. the Illinois print- 


ers” group urges its members to con- 


tact their respective Congressmen 
ind suggest that they let present 
rates stand. “If not that, then ask 


them to make all proposed postal 
rate changes in one bill,” the or- 
eanization advises, “and allow ample 
time for pro and con opinions to be 


Also 


ask your customers to do likewise.” 


expressed in public hearings. 


Foster, Type Designer, Dies 
Fred S. 


several 


Foster, 55, designer of 


type faces. some of which 
hear his name. died April 3 in Chi- 
illness. He 


had lived in Chicago many years. but 


cago. following a_ brief 


was a native of Port Huron. Mich. 
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Man-Made Sunlight... 
That Works for You! 


THE DEPENDABLE LIGHT of “National’’ White Flame 


Carbons . .. man-made rival to sunlight itself... works 
hard for you every time an exposure is made in your 
lithographing plant. 
Its work consists primarily of these things: 
Giving faithful color! 
Providing uniform and constant intensity ! 
Being instantly available! 


The high photographic speed of the White Flame 
Carbon arc, and its close similarity to daylight, made 
it the preferred light source even when your reproduc- 
tion was mainly monochromatic. Today, for color re- 
production and for black and white, there is no other 
artificial light source providing so many excellent pho- 
tographic qualities. 


Keep your eye on the Infantry ... the doughboy does it! 










We suggest that to make the most of these qualities, 
you take good care of your lamps and clean their re- 
flectors and carbon holders regularly. 


USE “‘NATIONAL” WHITE FLAME PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CARBONS —THE LIGHT OF DAYLIGHT QUALITY 


The registered trade-mark ‘‘National”’ distinguishes products of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 








RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 



















ALL PLATES 


INCLUDING THOSE 
REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH 


ARE MARBLE 
GRAINED 



















17-27 Vandewater St. amd 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. ° 


yang is far more than just 
part of our name. It means to 


our customers that our plates can be MILL 
depended on to give first-class results SELECTED 
because from start to finish the graining 
is handled by experts of long experi- METAL 
ence. Our plates are made right to USED 

‘ : , 
work right—they are reliable: EXCLUSIVELY 


We carry a full supply of Zinc and 
Aluminum Sheets for Offset, Rotaprint 
Presses, in fact for all the lithograph 
trade. 


(MADE IN U.S.A.) 











A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO. 


INCORPORATED i916 









\ 3-454? 
Phone: BEekman) 2.453] 
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Cramer Speaks at Hartford; Club Admits Women 


EORGE CRAMER, research di- 

rector of Sinclair & Valentine 
Co., New York, was the speaker at the 
May 4 meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Litho Club held at Hotel 
Bond, Hartford. Mr. pre- 
sented a motion picture, “Serving the 
Arts” and discussed the 
fundamentals of ink making. He also 


Cramer 
Graphic 
had on display a number of dry 


ink 


with which he demonstrated some of 


colors, chemicals and _ vehicles 
the basic ink making processes. 

In an action thought to be the 
first of its kind in the history of any 
litho 
admitted several women to member- 
Eight of 
employees of Rich Lithographing Co., 


club, the Connecticut group 


ship. the women were 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., and one was 
from the Worcester Lithograph Co., 
Mass. 
Doris Bowman, Mrs. Evelyn LaBelle, 
Mrs. Veronica Rivest, Miss Marietta 
Bineault. Mrs. Jessie Bordeau, Mrs. 


Worcester, They were Mrs. 


Announce War-Theme Awards 

The National War Theme Awards 
Contest, sponsored by The Martin 
Cantine Co. to promote the official 
war theme advertising campaigns of 
the War the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee and 
the Office of War Information, is be 


ing held again this year the sponsor 


Advertising Council, 


has announced. Specimens of any 
piece of printed or lithographed ma- 
terial that devotes some space to any 
official war theme campaign is eligi- 
ble to compete. The object is to 
honor the producers of such material 
regardless of the amount of money 
spent, the method of reproduction or 
the kind of paper. 


Entries close June 15, and may be 


sent to the National War-Theme 
Awards, 315 Madison Avenue. New 
York 17. N. Y. Individuals or firms 


may enter as many separate entries 
as they desire, and the Cantine Com- 
pany has specified that the name and 
address of the individual or concern 


to whom principal credit is due for 
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Lila Churchill, Mrs. Ralph Rich, and 
Miss Martha Boulay, all of the Rich 
company, and Mrs, Claire Jordan, of 
Worcester. 

The meeting, which was the last 
regular business meeting scheduled 
until fall, was designated as Past 
Presidents’ Night, and the men who 
have headed the club through its 
four year history were on hand. They 
are Anthony DiNicola, formerly of 
A. D. Steinback & Sons, New Haven: 
Fred Kendall, Kellogg & Bulkeley 
Co., Hartford; Ralph Rich, Rich Li- 
Co., Falls, 
Mass.; and the present president, 
Albert ( Mass. ) 
Lithographing Co.; Frank Poll, secre- 


thographing Chicopee 


Schulze, Worcester 
tary, presented each with a plaque. 
Plans were announced for an out- 
ing Saturday July 21 to be held joint- 
ly with the Connecticut Valley Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen at Tur- 


ner Park, E. Long Meadows, Mass. 


the creative ability shown should be 
attached to each entry. 

The judges will include Jacques 
DunLany, chief of Poster Clearance 
Allocation of the OWI; 


Robinson, director of information of 


and Irwin 
the War Advertising Council; and 
Miss Jane Bell, executive secretary of 
the Direct Mail Asso- 


ciation. besides the permanent board 


Advertising 


of judges of the Cantine Awards. 
namely: F. C. Kendall, editor of Ad- 
vertising & Selling magazine; R. W. 


Palmer, editor of Printers’ Ink; Mare 
MacCollum, publisher of The Ameri- 
can Printer; C. O. Woodbury, art di- 
rector and consultant; Ernest’ F. 
Trotter, managing editor of Printing 
magazine and director and secretary 
of the Graphic Arts Victory Commit- 
tee. 

. 


P. D. Tracey, Albany, Dies 

Phillip Tracey, 58, former vice 
president and treasurer of the Litho- 
graph & Envelope Co., Albany, N. Y., 
died April 28 at Albany Hospital, of 
pneumonia, following an illness of a 
few days. Mr. Tracey was a member 
of the legal staff of the Albany Dis- 
Office Administration 


for the last three years. 


trict of Price 


No Action on Chicago Plea 

At presstime, no action had been 
taken by the War Manpower Com- 
mission on the brief filed last month 
by the Graphic Arts Association of 
Illinois in an effort to relieve the 
hardship caused printers and _ lith- 
ographers by the ordered 10 per cent 
reduction of employees. Some ob- 
servers believed that the end of the 
war in Europe would ease the situ- 
ation. 

. 

Nominate Morris 

Charles S. Morris, Business Letter 
Service. was nominated for president 
of the Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation of New York early in May. 
Other nominations are vice president, 
Miss M. Frances Hildreth; secretary, 
Harold O'Neill. Ser- 
vice; and treasurer. Ed. Weinberg, 


Fisher-Stevens 


Century Letter Co. 


Printing Machinery Among First to Reconvert 


RINTING 


among 72 products and industries 


trades machinery is 
which will receive priority aid in ob- 
taining machine tools and construc- 
tion essential to reconversion, the War 
Production Board announced May 5. 
The AA-3 priority rating granted to 
these industries will enable them to 
get into operation on post-V-E Day 


orders and through its use it is hoped 


to reduce the time lag between the 
cancellation of war contracts and the 
start of peacetime production. 
“Ratings are being granted, “WPB 
explained, “only for those items, the 
lack of which would hamper recon- 
version. There is no thought of all out 
retooling or construction at this time, 
nor of replacing items that can be 


utilized now.” 
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SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 
SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
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INSPECTION 





Today's offset jobs have to stand inspection and and you can depend on its 100 per cent performance 
measure up to standards, whether you have three at all times. Send for a trial order and test it in 
weeks or twenty-four hours to turn them out. And your own pressroom, 
in this fact lies one of the secrets for the success of 
ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK INK. It is completely 
. sag I DO YOUR PART 

dependable for trouble-free high speed work it j :, ;, 

“1D: Help conserve essential materials. Order inks in the 
assures good blacks, brilliant and strong. whether “ase” ; | io 
in wi ' or IDOE TD CIT aa largest container sizes you can conveniently handle. 
in line or halftone. ECLII SE DEEI ‘SET BLACK Avoid rush orders by anticipating your needs. 
is the product of many years of skillful experience. 








HIGHEST QUALITY INK FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Urge Support of Two Drives 

Waste paper salvage and a “Vaca- 
tion-at-Home” program are two war 
advertising campaigns that need ac- 
tive support by the graphic arts and 
advertising industries, according to 
recent bulletins of the Graphic Arts 
A portfolio of 


information on the promotion of the 


Victory Committee. 


vacation program has been dis- 
tributed by the GAVC, as well as u 
lithographed brochure containing in- 
formation and suggestions for the 
The lat- 


ter brochure was prepared under the 


waste paper salvage drive. 


direction of Cy Norton, Strathmore 
Paper Co., and issued by the War Ad- 
vertising Council. Copies are avail- 
able from the GAVC. 17 East 42nd 
St.. New York 17. N. Y. 


Folder Promotes Foto-Fix 

“How Do You Prepare a Fixing 
Bath?” is the title of a pocket size 
folder recently distributed by Phillips 
& Jacobs, Philadelphia chemical firm 
The 


tion of the Foto-Fix fixing bath is 


promoting Foto-Fix. prepara- 
outlined in three steps. pouring the 
tank or add 
little liquid 


The company claims that 


product into a tray. 


water, and add a 
hardener. 
the bath fixes film, plates and paper 
in half the time usually required and 
hardens emulsion in one-fifth the 
ordinary time. The folder also states 
that Foto-Fix is long lasting. 
se 


Vari-Typer Issues Brochure 

\ lithographed brochure _ titled 
“Vari-Typer. A New Tool for Busi- 
has just been distributed by 
the Ralph C. Coxhead Corp... New 
York. The three color booklet de- 


scribes the 


hess. 


Vari-Typer composing 
and how it fits 


Many of! 


tvpe 


machine. how to use it. 


into offset reproduction. 
the 


stvles. 


more than 600° different 


which include many foreign 
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language characters, are shown, as 
well as samples of the type of repro- 
duction work for which the machine 
is especially suited. Copies of the 
booklet are available from the Cox- 
Ave.. 


head Corporation. 333 Sixth 


New York 14. N. Y. 
° 


Issue Press Operating Text 
“Lithographic Offset Press Operat- 

ing. Volume 1.” has been mailed to 

members by the Lithographic Tech- 


nical Foundation during the last 
week in April. the newest in the 
series of basic texts. This new 72 


page book is basically the work of 
David J. MacDonald and Charles W. 
the 
tional and employee training staff. 


Latham of Foundation educa- 


For valuable aid, assistance and sug- 


gestions. the Foundation acknowl- 
edges indebtedness to Brett Litho- 
graphing Co., Thomas Flavell of 


Lithographers National Association. 
A. E. Giegengack of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Theodore 
Makarius of Fuchs & Lang Mfg Co.. 
and R. P. Tyler of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co. 

“Lithographic Offset Press Operat- 
ing” is being issued by the Founda- 
tion in two separate volumes. Volume 
1 is devoted to the subject of pre- 
paring and starting the press. Its aim 
is to present a clear picture of the 
seneral preparations and necessary 
steps to be taken before actually run- 
ning any lithographic offset press 
whether in a large. medium or small 
shop. The contents of the book stem 
from more than twenty-five years of 
shop experience and from the sug- 
eestions and advice of representative 
minds of the entire lithographic in- 
dustry. the Foundation states. 


Volume II of the 


with conditions 


title, 


during 


same 
which deals 
actual operation of the lithographic 


offset press was in the bindery when 














Volume 1 was mailed and members 
will probably receive copies early in 
May. This will be the sixth basic text 
to be issued under the Foundation’s 
program of employee training ma- 
terials and it will be followed by 
others now in various stages of pro- 
duction, the next of which will be 
( Black White)” 


which is also in the bindery. Seven 


“Stripping and 
Shop Manuals have been completed 


and distributed and others are 
rapidly nearing completion. 
Information on any of these books 
may be obtained from the Founda- 
tion, 220 FE. 42 St.. New York 17, 


_- 


Issues Ink Troubles Booklet 
“Ink 


Causes and Suggested Remedies,” is 


Troubles, Their Possible 
the title of a pocket size booklet re- 
cently distributed by Gaetjens, Berger 
& Wirth, Inc.. Brooklyn ink manu- 
The booklet lists 41 


specific troubles encountered in the 


facturers. 


pressroom and offers causes and 


remedies. The subject matter is re- 
printed from Printing Equipment En- 
gineer and American Ink Maker. The 
two color booklet was lithographed 
by Hinkhouse, New York. 
Copies are available from Gaetjens, 
Berger & Wirth, 35 York St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. 


Ine.. 


Insurance Company Reports 
The thirty-first annual report of 
the New York Book- 


binders Mutual Insurance Company 


Printers and 
has been issued recently and copies 
are available upon request by litho- 
eraphers. printers and bookbinders. 


In reporting to policy holders on the 


financial condition and operating 
record of the company C. F. von 
Dreusche, president and general 


manager, stressed that in 31 years of 


operation more than a million and 
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WITH A BACKGROUND OF 


20 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE 


we can give you a grain that 
will show better results in 


your pressroom. 


All sizes new plates for both 
Harris and Webendorfer 
Presses, in stock for imme- 


diate delivery. 


Graining and regraining of 
Aluminum Plates. 


We specialize in regraining 
Multilith Plates. 


WESTERN LITHO PLATE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


1019 Soulard Street 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Branch Plant: 


DIXIE PLATE GRAINING 
CO. 


613 Whitehall Street S. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











NEW VULCAN NO. 60 
OFFSET BLANKETS 
HELP US DO FINER 
PRINTING — FASTER! 





ODAY’S big problem is not getting work, but 
7 ae it out on time. Every second of press 
time you can save is important. 
The new VULCAN No. 60 Offset Blankets help to 
keep presses rolling with fewer press-trouble inter- 
ruptions . . . and aid materially in the production 
of sharper, cleaner, more attractive printing. 
Behind VULCAN’S | finer 
VULCAN research . . . conducting a never-ending 
inquiry into methods and materials that result in 


performance stands 


improved offset blankets. 


VULCAN No. 60 Offset Blankets can be depended 
upon for the ideal combination of physical charac- 
teristics sought by leading offset printers. They have 
a uniformly smooth surface and are impervious to 
inks, oils and dryers . . . dependable throughout 
long life. 


Stocks are available. Order early 
to allow for delivery time. 






ALCAN 


PROOFING COMPANY 
First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street 
Brooklyn, Se ..¥.° 
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a half dollars has been returned to 
policy holders in the form of divi- 
1944. assets 
were over one million dollars and 


dends. At the close of 
surplus more than half a million dol- 
ars. Ratio of losses to premiums 
earned was held to an increase of 
only one hundredth of one per cent. 
Because of the large number of un- 
skilled employees in the graphic arts 
due to this 
record was achieved by a large in- 


manpower shortages, 
crease in the company’s safety engi- 


neering work. 


Richardson Joins WPB 

Grant Richardson of Hammermill 
Paper Company, who was appointed 
recently as assistant to the director 
of the Paper Division, Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau, War Production Board, 
assume his duties in 
Mr. Richard- 


son has a background of more than 


planned to 
Washington on May 7. 


30 years’ experience in paper manu- 
facture and selling. For several years 
he has been district sales manager 
for the Eastern territory and export 
manager for both Hammermill Paper 


Erie. 


Pennsylvania, and 


Company, 












TRIANGLE 


INK AND COLOR CO., 


BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. 


26-30 FRONT STREET 


Service offices located at 


305 E. 45th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR BETTER 
PRESSWORK 
SPECIFY 





Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Hoquiam, Washington. Mr. 
Richardson has been serving also as 
a member of the Paper Advisory 
Board of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 
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most his entire facilities to a special 
job which has contributed much to- 
ward increasing the speed with which 
naval vessels damaged in combat are 


returned to service. 


NY discussion of lithography in 

this war would certainly be in- 
complete without some mention be- 
ing made of the topographical units 
that are serving on all of our battle- 
fronts and produce a great variety ol 
on-the-spot material. These units are 
manned by personnel, many of which 
were previously employed in our 
commercial shops. These 
frontline troops and frequently have 


men are 


been under fire suffering heavy cas- 


ualties. A recently returned veteran 








who served in a mobile unit attached 
to General Patton’s Army, at the time 
of the break-through on the Nor- 
mandy beach-head, stated that during 
a 30-day period his unit moved 17 
times and on several occasions was 
actually ahead of the infantry. The 


Gunto (archipelago) Graphic, the 
first English language newspaper 


printed in the Ryukyus, is being 
printed on Okinawa by offset-lithogra- 
phy by one of these units. 


ITHOGRAPHY’S contribution on 

the home front has also been sub- 
stantial. Posters, booklets and other 
promotional and informational ma- 
terial have played an important part 
in the success of drives for funds for 
the Red Cross and other similar or- 
ganizations, as well as in all of our 
War Bond Drives. They are also serv- 
ing as a medium for obtaining the 
coordinated effort in local communi- 
ties that is necessary for the success 
of some 50 or 60 campaigns similar 
to the waste paper campaign, the 
O.D.T. campaigns. etc. They are as 
well an important medium for the 
maintenance of 


building up and 









When Quality Counts Most—Use 


ILFORD 


PANCHROMATIC 
DRY PLATES 


Here is a summary of useful information that will help you choose the 
right panchromatic plate for any job. 


(NON-HALATION) 





CHARACTERISTICS 


USES 








816 Walnut St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Highest contrast; thin 





Slightly lower in con- 
trast than above but 


(H.D. 135) 











Medium speed and con- 


Fast; soft-working long 
delicate gradation scale. 


(Order Code) | 
NAME 
PP-50 film emulsion. 
Halftone Pan. (H.D. 75) 
PP-40 
Rapid Process | increased speed. 
Pan. 
*PP-20 trast 
Spee Gusts (H.D. 700) 
*PP-10 
ont ~~ (H.D. 1200) 


“Direct’’ process half- 
tone negatives when 
sharp solid dots are re- 
auired. 





“Direct” process half- 
tone negatives and a 





“indirect” 





universal standard in 
use for years. 
“Indirect” continuous 


tone negatives and posi- 
tives in lithography and 
photogravure. 

continuous 
tone negatives and posi- 
tives and all color sep- 
aration work. 





* Also furnished 
“M" to code. 


INC. 


Mid-West Depot 
316 W. Washington 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


in “MATTE” surface. 







St. 


In ordering “MATTE” «dd 
SOLE U 5S. DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete Stocks ——- 


Prompt Service 


TS CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Eastern Depot 
27 Pearl Street 












One of the big advantages of standardizing on Roosen Inks for every offset requirement is 
the assurance that each shipment is absolutely uniform in color and working qualities. This 
uniformity is the result of rigid laboratory control of every manufacturing step and care- 
ful analysis of all raw materials used in our formulas. 


Fl, 1D. ROOSAN CO. 


Foot of 20th and 21st Streets, Brooklyn, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE MEXICO, D. F. HAVANA, CUBA 
623 S. Clark St Kendall Sq. Bldg. | 3432 Kenyon Ave. 2 A. Calle Inquisidor No. 513-515 
Cambridge De Victoria 67 














Represented in Canada by Dominion Printing Ink G Color Co., Ltd. Head Office, 128-130 Pears Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario. Branches conveniently located. 













“The Single Color Offset Press” 


By I. H. SAYRE 


Section I deals with the operation of the For each of the presses, specifications 
17 x 22” and 21 x 28” single color Harris are given, terms and references defined, 
offset press; Section II contains a general and a complete step-by-step description 
discussion of the materials used in offset of the adjustments and operations are 
printing; and Section III is devoted to the given. The book is thoroughly illustrated 
14 x 20”, 17 x 22” and 22 x 29” single color with detail close-up photographs and line 
Webendorfer offset press jrawings of the various mechanisms. 


This book should be in every lithographer’s library 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 West 3lst St., New York 1, N. Y 


PRICE *6°° 


Order from 
Modern Lithography 
with this handy 
coupon 


S7er 
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ANNUAL VOLUME 
OF LITHOGRAPHY 


IN THE U. S. 


Solid line shows total sales of those 


companies reporting to the Census 
of Manufacturers through 1939. 
Brcken line shows estimated fig- 


ures (1940-43) from the annual 


———MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


report of Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 


and an 


1944. 





independent estimate for 


morale on both the home and fighting 


fronts. 


While oficial recognition of the in- 
dustry’s contribution to the war effort 
has been slow in coming. the War 
Manpower Commission has recog- 
nized the essentiality of lithography 
by designating in August of 1945 the 
production of “military, naval and 
technical charts and maps. instruc- 
tional and technical manuals. and 
training literature” as essential activi- 
ties. and further at the same time 
occupations 


litho- 


designating that the 
“foreman, lithographic arts; 
graphic layout man; lithographic art- 
ist; lithographic cameraman: litho- 
lithographic 


graphic stripper: 


opaquer; lithographic ylate 
} 


maker—(A) 


hand transfer; lithographic tuscher; 


press 


photomechanical (B) 


lithographic pressman; lithographic 
press operator; lithographic cutter” 
were essential occupations in the pro- 
duction of these essential products. 
In January of this year at the time 
of the introduction of the “draft pri- 
ority plan.” all the products listed 
above, with the exception of “training 
raised to a new 


literature.” were 


classification of critical activities, and 
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all of the occupations listed above be- 
came critical occupations in the pro- 
duction of the newly designated criti- 
cal products. No other graphic arts 
industry has received such recognition 
from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, 

Lithographers and printers have 
not been eligible to receive the Army- 
Navy-E Award since they fall in the 
classification of service industries and 
as such are not eligible to participate 
in this award, However. lithographers 
have in the past received many let- 
ters of commendation from various 
branches of the services, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and from prime 
contractors. 

The Army Map Service recently 
sent to some 90 lithographers and 
contributing organizations who did 
work for it such a letter of com- 
mendation in recognition of the sup- 
port it has received from the indus- 
try. Enclosed with this letter from the 
Army Map Service were reproduc- 
tions of letters of commendation from 
Allied 
transmitting a statement of apprecia- 
Allied 


mander. Mediterranean Area, together 


the Supreme Commander 


tion of the Supreme Com- 














with that of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Engineers for 
a job well done. 

While the Army as yet has not an- 
nounced an award in which lithogra- 
phers are eligible to participate, the 
Navy and the Government Printing 
Office have just recently announced 
such special awards-——so recently in 
fact that the Navy has not yet pre- 
sented any of these awards. Lithogra- 
phers. however. were well represented 
among the first six companies to re- 


ceive the G. P.O. Award.**® 





LING OXIDATION 
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cess so that no changes in procedure 
will be introduced. 

e. It should not discolor the plate 
so as to interfere seriously with the 
visual contrast of the image. 
such as 


Phosphate — treatments 


‘Bonderizing’”’ involve the use of 
special chemicals and equipment. In 
this treatment. the surface of the zine 
presumably is chemically converted 


into a dark. inert. homogeneous film. 
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oFFSeET (|) PLATES 


For over thirty years our name has been a symbol of the finest offset color 
plate service. Modern equipment and skilled craftsmen, plus our under- 
standing of every lithographic problem, guarantee intelligent handling 
of your platemaking requirements. Let us quote on your next color job. 


RIGHTMIRE-BERG COMPANY 


GEORGE F. KORT, Pres. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





717-723 SOUTH WELLS ST. 











eS <a “Goer A . LA 
|]|| PRECISION OPTICS 


dince BECAUSE OF THEIR 
ACCURACY THEY ARE 


Doing properly eV ery job 
DEPENDED UPON BY OUR 
he is given to do is the 1899 ARMED FORCES ON LAND— 
ON THE SEA—IN THE AiR— 


best testimonial anyone 


RECOMMENDED 

















can have. For 141 years * The 

7 Most Exact Tools 
for 

Photo.Lithographers 


this has been the princi- | “GOERZ AMERICAN” tho 
ple behind the manufac- | | PHOTO-LENSES Photo-Engravers: 


aa f | I k , | play an important part in the The GOERZ 
ture oO Jo mson nKS. | war program and our pro- ARTAR 
| duction is now keyed to fill {:9 to f:16 

| | the requirements of our Cov- 


| ernment, and of others on or- The GOERZ 
ders with priority certificates. GOTAR 


ORS ne | iT] “CGoers American” Lenses for 

Gu U ohn on | civilian use will again be avail- /:6.8 f:8 f:10 
PANY | able after Victory! The GOERZ 

PRISM 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


























The iddress DEPT. ML-S 


Philadelphia +New York « Chicago « Boston « St. Louis « Cleveland 
| (. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


Detroit + Baltimore + Kansas City « Pittsburg) + Atlanta « Dallas 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


{| | 
| | | | 317 EAST 34th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Covers That PRINT 


©@ D’ARTAGNAN COVER* © GUARDSMAN COVER 
@ PORTHOS COVER* ®@ NUGGET COVER 
@ ATHOS COVER @ CLOTH-LINED COVER 


*Available in 1002 20x26 coated weight to groups 1 and 2 
and in 85# 20x26 coated weight without restrictions. 
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UNITED BRAND 


Distributed by 
Leading Merchants 


rem Cou Com UNITED MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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This film resists further action by 
moisture and _ corrosive elements. 
Plates treated by this process exhibit 
good oxidation protection but are un- 
suitable for lithography because the 
dark gray color of the film formed 
on the plate by the treatment ob- 
scures the image. 

A number of chromate treatments 
have been investigated. All fail to 
satisfy the requirements of a litho- 
graphic plate treatment with the ex- 
the Cronak Process*. At 
the present time, this is the simplest 


ception of 


and the most effective treatment 
known for the control of oxidation 
on zinc. It involves nothing more 
than dipping a freshly grained plate 
in a solution of two common chemi- 
cals, sodium or ammonium bichro- 
mate and sulphuric acid, this fol- 
lowed by rinsing and drying. 
Lithographic plates treated in this 
manner have been exposed for six 
weeks to the tropical conditions of 
New Guinea and then without coun- 
teretching have been used success- 


fully for the printing of halftones. 


consisting mainly of zine phosphate. 


Untreated zine plates after one day's 
exposure to the same conditions, are 
so badly pitted and oxidized that 
they cannot be salvaged by regrain- 
ing, 
The Cronak Process 
The Cronak Process has been de- 
scribed by the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany briefly in a Service Bulletin‘ 
and in detail in a paper by E. A. 
Anderson®. The information con- 
tained in these references is very 
general in nature because of the 
variety of possible uses and applica 
tions of the process. Industry has 
used it extensively for the protection 
of zinc coated products and machine 
parts. As far as is known, however. 
its application to lithography has 
never been investigated outside of 
the Army Map Service. After con- 
siderable testing and control, the 
treatment has been found to be com- 
pletely compatible with the litho- 
graphic process and a specific proce- 
dure has been worked out for its use 
in lithography. The information con- 
tained in these sections is a compila- 


tion of Anderson’s data augmented 








OKAY DEVELOPING INK 


should have 


OKAY OPAQUE 


and satisfaction assured. 


REX OPAQUE (Red) 


crack, and dries rapidly 
WET PROCESS OPAQUE 


Oi! Base, Film easily removed with 


distributed only by 


or their agents. 





A trial will sell when the product is 


OKAY 


Therefore we urge every lithographer 
to send fer samples of — 


The finest negative opaque on the market 


An opaque for paper films and glass: 


F. G. OKIE, 


/ 
247 S. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Also manufacturers of high-grade 
photo-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 


A time tested material with every quality a developing ink / 
also made for deep etch plates j 


consistency / 


will not hip or j 


photo 


Inc.| | 





For three decades we 


the finest color process, black 


/ and white, 


Cé »mposed 


and revised by the results of this in- 
vestigation. 


The Treatment 


A flow diagram of the Cronak 
Process is given in Figure 2. The 
treatment is simple and _ consists 
briefly of the following operations: 

Remove the zinc plate from the 
graining machine. Wash thoroughly 
to remove all traces of sand. Squeegee 
off all excess moisture. 

Dip the plate for from 15 to 30 
seconds in the Cronak solution. 

3. Drain the plate for not over 30 
seconds and then wash it in a gentle 
spray of water until the rinse water 
flowing off the plate is no longer yel- 
low. 

4. Dry the plate using a fan or an 
air-blast. 

While the process is apparently 
very simple and straight-forward, a 

(2) Parker Rust Proof Co., 
gan 


(3) The Cronak Process is patented by the 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. under 


Detroit, Michi 


U.S. Patent No. 2,035,380. 

(4) Technical Service Bulletin W-5.B-21-22 
New Jersey Zine Sales Co., 160 Front Street, 
New York, N 

(5) E. A. Anderson “The Cronak Process” 
Mimeographed Report by Research 
New Jersey Zine Co., 


Division, 
Palmerton, Pa 
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! have specialized in offset \ 
! platemaking. We produce \ 


halftone, and line \ 


! negatives for machine transfer, or \ 


hol ] 


All of these photo-offset specialties are manufactured and 


\ 


plates. Bring 


your platemaking problems to us. . 


We do not operate presses. 


PROGRESSIVE ‘ 
FINE ART CO. ‘ 


! 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee 3, Marquette 2333 
} 32 W. Washington St., Chicago, Randolph 5004 
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SOME 


HANCO 


PRODUCTS 


DEEP-ETCH DEVELOPING INK 

ALBUMEN DEVELOPING INK 

BLACK OPAQUE (BEECHEM’S) 

DEEP-ETCH LACQUER 

PLASAVER—for bringing back weak images 
and often salvaging plates which are con 
sidered “blind.” 

IMHOLD—a slow drying lacquer which in- 
creases plate life. 

PRESERVED GUM SOLUTION — non-souring 
and ready-to-use. 

WETTING AGENT—used in etches, developers, 
gum solutions and in the fountain to “wet 
plate with less water. 

DAMPENER WASH—ac neutral cleaning agen! 
for dampeners. 

HANCOLITE—for removing gum streaks and 
dried ink on plates and glaze from blankets 
and rollers. 

BLANKET WASH—for hardening tacky blankets 
to aid in running enamel and linty stocks. 
O-33 and 33 INK CONDITIONERS—marvelous, 
non-greasing reducers for Offset and Letter- 

press inks. 

FOUNTAIN SOLUTION—a proven and tested 
fountain concentrate. 

SUPRA FOUNTAIN SOLUTION—an excellent 
working solution containing no bichromate o: 
chromic acid. 

PLATE ETCH — contains no bichromate or 
chromic acid so is absolutely safe to use as 
an etch and for gumming-up plate. 

BLANKLO — for removing indentations in 
blankets. 

HANCOHOLD—a popular lacquer used over 
gum giving plate longer life. 

WATER-REPELLENT HAND CREAM—aids in 
the removal of ink from workers’ hands and 
helps prevent dermatitis. 

STRIPPING SOLUTION —a non-souring, very 
adhesive solution. 

DEEP ETCH SOLUTIONS 

SURFACE COATING SOLUTION—an inexpen- 
sive ready-mixed plate coating to replace 
eag albumen 

SPRAY SOLUTION—ca non-clogging and non- 


souring ready mixed solution adaptable to 
any gun. 


BINDING AND DRYING MEDIUM—a<a remark- 
able product which when added to the ink 
causes it to set and dry faster, aiding in work 
and turn jobs. 


tHe A. E. HANDSCHY co. 


538 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Manufacturer of Fine Letterpress and Offset 
Inks and Supplies 
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Speed Up and Improve 
+ Your Press Results 


@ Why is it every print- 
ing buyer wants his job out 
next day? Well, one way 
to speed up press work for 
these customers is employ- 
ment of 33 Ink Condition- 


ers. 


33 Ink Conditioners speed 





up and improve good 
presswork requiring less of the pressmen’s time. 
They increase the aflinity of inks on all types of stock. 
Colors spread more rapidly and brilliance is in- 
creased. They minimize crystallization, make ink 
go farther and in other ways assure superior repro- 
Just look 
Take advantage of it! 


It’s full 


of helpful and interesting information on how 33 


duction that always gratifies customers. 
! 
at the guarantee below! 


Write for free copy of “To the Pressman.” 


Ink Conditioners will add to your results. 


100% Guarantee i 


8 LB. TRIAL ORDER If our Ink Conditioner does not 

satisfy you completely, return the unused portion at 

our expense. 
33” (letterpress) “0-33” (litho and multilith). 
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Los Angeles + San Francisco + Dallas + Houston + Oklahoma City + Miami 


Orlando « Tampa ¢ Jacksonville + .Tallahassee «+ Charlotte - Knoxville 
Atlanta + Wilkes-Barre +» Milwaukee + St. Louis + Kansas City «+ Denver 
Cincinnati Dayton Hartford Toronto Montreal Honolulu 


y 
4) COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
Cntral 718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago, Iino 


JN CANADA- 4 CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. L7D., TORONTO 
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detailed description of the variables 
encountered and the latitude permis- 
sible in each step is necessary for a 
complete understanding of it and its 
intelligent application. 

(Next month Capt. Bruno will continue 
this discussion with a detailed description of 
the Cronak process, including formulas for 
various solutions, methods of washing and 
drying, costs, limitations, as well as reports 


on extensive tests made under various con- 
ditions.—Editor. ) 


GPO SPEARHEADS 
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called upon commercial lithograph- 
ers and the lithographic industry has 
done a big job. The GPO has had 
some difficulty at time in placing 
some orders but this condition, often 
brought about by demands of other 
government agencies as well as im- 
portant commercial work, is reported 
improved. 

The GPO’s own lithographic facili- 
ties are reported to be working at ca- 
pacity on war jobs of all sorts. Some 
time ago the Government acquired 
five large offset presses as replace- 
ments for obsolete equipment. This 
was said to represent about two per 
cent of the GPO facilities being 
changed from letterpress to offset. 
and at the same time increased the 
offset facilities of the big plant by 
about 50 per cent. Because much of 
the work for which the presses are 
used is highly urgent short run ma- 
terial, offset platemaking facilities 
have been doubled. 

These lithographing facilities often 
have been used in combination with 
letterpress, for instance covers and 
inserts of books and publications are 
often lithographed while the text ma- 
terial is set in type and run by letter- 
press, 

Another specific use of lithography 
by the GPO has been the fairly re- 
cent development of the utilization of 
a single offset impression to replace 
pen ruling and printing. Screening 
the form gives different values to the 
rules and breaks up the monotony 
that would otherwise be present: in 
the pattern. Very satisfactory re- 
sults are thus obtained in a single 
color printed sheet which previously 


required multiple handling. Large 
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savings of time and manpower have 
resulted. 

In 1944 letterpress impressions in 
the GPO totaled about one billion, 
while offset impressions, not includ- 
ing half a billion tabulating cards. 
totaled 100 million. 

Mr. Giegengack summed up li- 
thography and printing in the war 
when he said, “With the commercial 
printing industry and the govern- 
ment, represented by the Government 
Printing Office. working together and 
doing our best, the armed forces are 
getting the kind of printing service to 
which their own efforts and_ their 
needs entitle them. We cannot do less. 
And we mean to keep that service at 
such a level that we can say with 
equal truth that we cannot do 


more. ** 


METAL DECORATING 
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wet varnishing of the ink on metal 


sheets. Instead of the process of 


lithographing, baking, then varnish- 
ing and baking, wet varnishing allows 
the elimination of one of the baking 
processes. The sheets are litho- 
graphed, and pass directly from the 
press to a varnisher where the varnish 
is applied, and thence into the baking 
oven. This method has been made 
possible by the formulation of special 
inks and varnishes which will not 
bleed. A great deal of precious time, 
labor and fuel have been conserved 
through this method during the war. 

Thus, problems have been met and 
solved during the war by metal deco- 
rators and by their supply firms 
which in normal times may have re- 
quired many years of research and 
engineering. New uses, too, for metal 
lithography have been developed, 
which may mean broader markets 


when peace comes again. ® *® 








plating method after which the tin 
coating was fused so that it had a hot 
dipped tin plate appearance. This 
plate could be soldered like hot 
dipped tin plate and was satisfactory 
after enameling for can bodies in 
combination with lacquered, Bonder- 
ized steel ends for processed non-acid 
vegetables, meat and other products 
where enameled steel. Bonderized 
steel or terne plate could not be used. 

The development and use of can 
solders with two to four per cent of 
tin instead of from 40 to 50 per cent. 

The development of can seaming 
compounds containing either  syn- 
thetic rubber or no natural rubber at 
all. 

The development of can lacquers 
containing only domestic or synthetic 
drying oils and resins to replace those 
formerly imported from the Far 
Kast. 

The development of methods for 
the high speed soldering of lacquered. 
Bonderized steel plate bodies so that 
a practically tinless container can be 
made if the stock pile of tin ever gets 
dangerously low before the end of the 
war or before we can get unlimited 
supplies of tin again. 

Another development which has 


heen accelerated durine the war is 


NAVY LITHOGRAPHY 
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topside, the organization went to 
work but the tight delivery schedule 
and the nature of the material made 
the situation extremely awkward. It 
was returned to the Publications Divi- 
sion on waiver. Eighteen printers 
and lithographers were contacted 
without success until an enterprising 
lithographer was uncovered who, by 
ingenious sub-contracting, turned out 
the copies needed in the allotted time. 
It was a close call but a fine illustra- 
tion of lithography’s worth in the 
war effort. 

The Navy holds no brief for any 
particular process. It utilizes every 
form of reproduction which will do 
the job but it can be said without 
reservation that lithography is doing 
its share. In the near future, Navy is 
planning to show its appreciation of 
the cooperation of graphic arts indus- 
try by awarding certificates of com- 
mendation to outstanding printers 
and lithographers. No doubt, the 
lithographic industry will be well 
represented on the list’ of recipi- 


ents.%* 
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SEYBOLD CUTTERS, Late Models 
in all sizes up to 94” 


SEYBOLD THREE KNIFE TRIMMERS 
SEYBOLD DIE PRESSES 
WRIGHT MULTIPLE HEAD DRILLS 


Send us full details including serial 
numbers of machines and prices. 


E. P. LAWSON CO., Inc. 


Eastern Sales Agents 


SEYBOLD PAPER CUTTERS AND 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


426 West 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-0180 














The LITHOGRAPHER'S 
MANUAL 


This book is crammed full of valuable information 
regarding offset presses, litho inks, platemaking, 
cameras, lamps, paper, type, color, chemicals, re- 
search developments, sales training and promotion, 
trade associations, as well as miscellaneous produc- 
tion, sales equipment and maintenance data. You 
can't afford to be without this book. (9x 12”, hard- 
bound.) 


PRICE $5.00 Postpaid 


Order from Modern Lithography 





MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 W. 31st ST. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
. copies of THE LITHOGRAPHER’S 


Enclosed is check (or money order) to 
copies at $5.00 each. Foreign and 


Send me . 
MANUAL. 
cover .... 
Canada $6.00. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


Country 








__ ENGRAVINGS and __ 
— PRESS PLATES 


For Discriminating Lithographers 


Color process, black and white nega- 
tives, positives, color correcting, 


deep etch press plates 


For Intelligent Solution of Your 


Plate Problems Consult 


———__ 


— DANIEL MURPHY & CO., Inc. 


480 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-6804-5 
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HALFTONE and C ‘ 
ceed 


MEZZOGRAPH 

Users of International Screens find them of a quality 
and precision sharpness comparable to the finest 
screens ever produced. They find in them a greater 
durability and higher resistance to scratching. Yet 
the same expenditure required for only a few screens 
of other types has permitted the purchase and use 
of International Screens which will meet the full 
range of a plant’s requirements. 

screens in complete 


information on 
it today. 


folder describes these 
detail, lists prices, and_ includes 


our five day trial offer. Write for 


A neu 


MOORE LABORATORIES 


62 W. Baltimore Ave. ¢@ Detroit 2, Michigan 


INTERNATIONAL SCREENS 
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TECHNICAL, BRIEES ) 








From Current Literature in the Graphic Arts 





These abstracts of important current articles, patents and books are com- 
piled by the Research Department of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc. These abstracts represent statements made by the authors of articles 
abstracted, and do not express the opinions of the abstractors or of the Re- 


search Department. 


Mimeographed lists have been prepared of (1) Perio- 


dicals Abstracted by the Department of Lithographic Research, and (2) Books 


of Interest to Lithographers. 


both for ten cents in coin or U. S. 


Either list may be obtained for six cents, or 
stamps. 


Address the Department of 


Lithographic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


*HOW TO OBTAIN COPIES 


Where titles are marked with an asterisk, the original articles can be 
furnished by the Foundation (address above) as photographic copies at 
twenty cents per page, plus six cents postage for each four pages or less. 
Copies of United States patents can be obtained by sending ten cents per 
copy to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 





Photography, Negative Making 

Light Polarizing Image and Process 
of Manufacture. Edwin H. Land (to 
Polaroid Corporation). “U. S. Patent” 
No. 2,373,035 (May 27, 1939). The 
process comprising forming a sheet of 
a transparent plastic having long, sub- 
stantially oriented chain molecules and 
converting predetermined portions of 
said sheet to dichroic light-polarizing 
areas, said areas forming in said sheet 
a predetermined image, the optical 
density of each of said areas being a 
function of the vibration direction of 
light incident thereon. 


Halftone Photoengraving Process 
and Screen. Walter S. Marx, Jr. (to 
Printing Arts Research Laboratories). 
“U. S. Patent” No. 2,373,489 (October 
18, 1941). In the art of halftone pho- 
to-reproduction, the steps which con- 
sist in photographing a subject, the 
shaded portions of which have been 
rendered absorbent of ultra-violet 
light, onto a light-sensitive plate 
through a halftone screen, the line 
elements of which are transparent to 
ultra-violet light and _ substantially 
opaque to visible actinic light. 


Photographic Color Correction Proc- 
ess. Ralph M. Evans and Wesley T. 
Hanson, Jr. (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 
“U. S. Patent” No. 2,371,746 (Decem- 
ber 12, 1942). A process of making 
a color-corrected photograph which 
comprises exposing a_ light-sensitive 
silver halide emulsion layer through 
a photographic color transparency with 
light recording an image of the color 
to be corrected, forming a relief image 
in the exposed emulsion layer of op- 
posite sign to said transparency, dye- 
ing said relief image with a water- 
soluble gray dye and printing a color- 
corrected picture from the combina- 
tion of said transparency in registry 
with said relief image. 
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Kodak Fluorescence Process of Au- 
tomatic Color Correction. F. W. Cop- 
pin. Proceedings Physical Society 
(London), 55:371-75, No. 311, Part 5, 
1943. In most photomechanical repro- 
duction processes it is necessary to in- 
troduce corrections to compensate for 
deficiencies inherent in the printing 
inks. Such corrections are usually 
applied by hand on the printing plates, 
on the intermediate positives or nega- 
tives, or by means of photographic 
masking. The Kodak Fluorescence 
process provides a simple method of 
obtaining the required color correction 
automatically during the actual proc- 
ess of making separation negatives 
and eliminates the need for any form 
of hand retouching or fine-etching. 
This is effected by the inclusion in 
special water-color paints of materials 
which fluoresce brightly under ultra- 
violet radiation, but which do not al- 
ter the appearance of the paints un- 
der ordinary lighting conditions. In 
adjusting the amounts of the fluores- 
cent materials included in each paint, 
the printing inks to be used subse- 
quently were taken into account so 
that when color separation negatives 
are made using a suitable mixture of 
ultraviolet and visible radiation, extra 
density is added to those parts of the 
negatives requiring attention. The 
complete set of special paints consists 
of eighteen water colors, which are 
applied to a white drawing surface by 
the artist. The copy is then illumi- 
nated by are lamps covered by a filter 
unit transmitting ultraviolet mixed 
with a proportion of blue-violet and 
green light. An adjustable slit, hold- 
ing compensating filters, allows the 
operator to adjust the balance of il- 
lumination so as to ensure proper color 
correction. Both yellow and magenta 


printing negatives are made with the 
filter unit in position, while the blue- 
green and 


black printing negatives 








are made with unscreened white light 
illuminating the copy, the latter nega- 
tive being made on an infra-red-sen- 
sitive plate. (Monthly Abstract Bulle- 
tin of Eastman Kodak Co., 30, No. 12, 
December, 1944, p. 365. 


*Controlling the Dot Structure With 
the Contact Screen. A. Clair. (Nation- 
al Lithographer), 51: 40,48 Septem- 
ber, 1944. Early contact screens had 
silver image dots or dots embossed 
on a transparent film. Control of con- 
trast was possible only through a ser- 
ies of screens adjusted to various 
types of subject. The orange screen 
for deep-etch lithography is used to 
produce a halftone positive from a 
magenta continuous-tone negative. 
Contrast is controlled by filters over 
the exposing light. The Kodagraph 
Magenta Contact screen is used to 
make halftone negatives directly in 
the camera and contrast is controlied 
by filters over the lens. The effective 
gradient of the dots in the screen is 
increased by the use of a yellow filter 
and lowered by the use of a rose filter. 
Normally, the exposure is made main- 
ly through the yellow filter. Less con- 
trasty copy requires a larger propor- 
tion of exposure with no filter. Ex- 
treme contrast is obtained by using 
the rose filter. (Monthly Abstract Bul- 
letin of Eastman Kodak Co., 30, No. 
12, December, 1944, p. 365). 


*Wetting Agents in Lithography. F. 
J. Tritton. “Modern LithograpHer and 
Offset Printer,” 41, No. 2, February, 
1945, pp. 32, 38 (2 pages). Uses of 
wetting agents in photographic prac- 
tices are discussed. A wetting agent 
added to the developer prevents air- 
bells, produces more uniform develop- 
ment on large plates and films, and 
helps remove pinholes. An addition 
of wetting agent to the final wash wa- 
ter eliminates drying marks and ac- 
celerates drying. Water-color paints, 
spotting colors, opaques, etc., will 
take more easily and uniformly if wet- 
ting agents are used. 


“Color Correction by Electro-Op- 
tical Methods. Anonymous. “British 
Journal of Photography,” 92, No. 
4429, March 23, 1945, p. 96 (1 page). 
A scanning beam passes through the 
color transparency and is broken up 
into its primary components by three 
filters. The light coming through the 
filters is converted into electrical im- 
pulses by means of photoelectric cells; 
the circuit automatically chooses the 
cell generating the greatest voltage. 
The corrected color records are printed 
at the same time. It is stated that 
the use of properly corrected color 
separations (including the gray print- 
er) results in considerable saving in 
colored inks. 


Chat On Lenses. 
Walter A. Kaiser. “National Litho- 
grapher,” 52, No. 3, March, 1945. 
pp. 18, 19, 40, (3 pages), (Continued 
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THE FINEST QUALITY COLOR PLATES 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 








THE STEVENSON PHOTO COLOR SEPARATION CO. 


400 PIKE STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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LITHOGRAPH PRESSMEN 
PLATE MAKERS 


Union shop Good working con- 
ditions Top rates Permanent 


positions 


A real opportunity in one of the 
Nation’s leading Lithographing 


establishments 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 





WHEREVER A PHOTO-PROCESS 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION FOR 
VICTORY 


For lithography and photo-engraving, for photo- 
copying, Defender Litho and Photo-Writ products 
meet the most difficult reproduction problems ef 
war production. 

DEFENDER LITHO TRANSPARENT — ORTHO — water 
proof base—for economical production of line negatives in 
lithography and reproductions for engineering use. 
DEFENDER LITHO FILM—ORTHO—<afety base—high 
resolving power for efficient halftone and line work. 
DEFENDER LITHO NECATIVE PAPER—ORTHO—for line 
negatives. 

DEFENDER LITHO PLATES—ORTHO—for high contrast 
negatives in absolute register. 

DEFENDER LITHO DEVELOPER 7-D—in convenient ready- 
to-mix form. 


DEFENDER PHOTO-WRIT—for high quality photo-copying 
Nine grades to meet every requirement 
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525-527 BROADWAY, NEW YORK i2, N. 


COLOR PROCESS « DEEP 
ETCH » ALBUMEN « PRESS 
PLATES » NEGATIVES AND 
POSITIVES * CRAYON COLOR 
PLATES * PROVING * BLOW UP 
GROUP MULTIPLE NEGATIVES 


COMPLETE LITHO OFFSET SERVICE 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 
+ * 











SELLING YOUR PLANT 
NOW — FOR ALL CASH 


MAY BE DECIDEDLY ADVANTAGEOUS 

Whether you have a Printing, Photo Offset, Composition, 
Bindery or Folding Box Plant, it may be advisable to sell 
now because of the rapidly changing economic conditions 
that prevail in the printing industry. 

If you want the top cash dollars for your plant, phone us 
without delay and without any obligation on your part, 
we will prove to you how quickly money talks. 

All Communications Will Be Highly Guarded and Strictly 

Confidential 


Printcraft Representatives 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. e REctor 2-1395 
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from last month). In this concluding 
installment, Kaiser points out that the 
camera back, the lens and the copy 
board must be “in square.” Modern 
highly corrected lenses are designed 
for maximum definition at or near 
full aperture so that the use of large 
stops rather than small stops is to be 
preferred if depth of focus is not a 
factor. The function of the lens is 
image-forming; that of the screen, 
dot-forming. Process lenses, equipped 
with Waterhouse slots are to be pre- 
ferred. Anastigmat lenses are suit- 
able for black and white work but 
apochromatic types are imperative 
for good color work. The focal length 
of the lens should be greater than 
the diagonal of the plate and is con- 
trolled by the image area which must 
be accommodated at the greatest re- 
duction required. Modern apochroma- 
tic anastigmatic lenses of the process 
type generally are corrected for the 
more serious lens faults. Curvature of 
field and spherical aberration can be 
somewhat controlled by a_ stopping- 
down, and uneven illumination of the 
plate because of the lens is compen- 
sated for by the normal latitude of 
present day emulsions. In general, 
distortion, coma and zonal aberration 
are not present in modern compound 
lenses. 


*Process Practice (No. 61) Colour 
Work, Subtractive Processes. Frank 
H. Smith, F. R. P. S. “Process En- 
graver’s Monthly,” 52, No. 614, Feb- 
ruary, 1945, p. 40 (1 page). The author 
states that the blue transmission of 
the blue-green ink and magenta ink 
is not satisfactory and that correc- 
tions are necessary. He discusses the 
transmission theory as applied to this 
problem. One method for correcting is 
to over-print (magenta ink on white 
paper and then print blue green upon 
it) to absorb various colour compon- 
ents. In practice, however, this has 
not proved as good as the work done 
by the colour retouchers and etchers. 


Kodachrome y. Direct Colour Sep- 
arations. Captain R. Donald Reed, 
Sn. C. U. S. Army. “Modern Litho- 
grapher and Offset Printer, 41, No. 1, 
January 1945, p. 12 (1 page). Thisisa 
reprint of a letter published in the 
British Journal of Photography. The 
author, from his experiences in repro- 
ducing from Kodachromes and from 
color separation negatives made in the 
ordinary way, presents some helpful 
information with the conclusions he 
has drawn. One advantage he com- 
ments on is the fact that only one 
mask is dealt with in Kodachrome 
whereas three colour correcting masks 
are required for direct separation 
work. Reference is made to the use of 
white pigmented cellulose acetate 
coated with silver halide emulsion on 
which prints are made for retouching 
from separation negatives, and their 
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advantage from a production viewpoint 
that the worker can do his retouching 
on prints rather than on transpar- 
encies. 


*What Is Satisfactory Dot Forma- 
tion? Anonymous. “Bulletin for the 
Graphic Arts,” No. 6, 1945, pp. 6, 7, 8 
(3 pages). While the term “good dot 
formation”? conveys different mean- 
ings to different people, depending on 
the particular half-tone process in 
which they are interested, many fac- 
tors are covered by the all-inclusive 
term “dot formation.” The following 
are discussed: dot shape, dot sharp- 
ness, dot density, raggedness, dot- 
etching quality and uniformity of size. 
This discussion includes the causes 
of various undesirable dot formations 
with suggestions for remedies and 
correct methods of obtaining desirable 
results. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces 
Method of Making Printing Plates. 
William Craig Toland and Ellis Bas- 
sist (to William Craig Toland). “U. 
S. Patent” No. 2,373,357. (November 
21, 1941.) That improvement in 
methods of making planographic print- 
ing plates which comprises providing 
a base element, applying a coating of 
a polyvinyl alcohol on the base ele- 
ment, said polyvinyl alcohol being 
water-receptive and water-insoluble, 
combining the coating of polyvinyl 
alcohol with a photo-sensitive emul- 
sion, said emulsion consisting of gela- 
tin and a silver halide, exposing the 
film to light passed a photographic 
negative thereby to obtain a latent 
image in the photosensitive emulsion, 
developing the latent image to pro- 
duce grains of free silver in the latent 
image portions, treating the grains 
of silver with a chromium compound 
to harden portions of both gelatin and 
polyvinyl alcohol occurring adjacent to 
the grains of silver, coating the plate 
with a greasy developing ink, and 
washing away unexposed portions of 
the emulsions to leave water-receptive 
surfaces of polyviny] alcohol. 


Method of Preparing Printing 
Plates. Ellis Bassist (to William 
Craig Toland). “U. S. Patent” No. 
2,373,287. (July 27, 1943.) That im- 
proved process which comprises ap- 
plying to a sheet material having a 
water-receptive surface a solution of 
tannic acid, applying an ink image on 
the surface, said ink containing oleic 
acid, treating the image with a litho- 
graphic etching mixture which con- 
tains ferric chloride. 


“Proper Operation of the Offset 
Plate Whirler. R. Ernest Beadie. “In- 
land Printer,” 114, No. 6, March, 1945, 
pp. 53-56 (4 pages). The treatment 
of the plate preparatory to placing it 
in the whirler is described with em- 
phasis on cleaning methods. The 


technique in applying the coating, 
both albumin and deep-etch, is given. 
The author explains the operation of 
the whirler, stressing speed control 
and the need for uniform speed, and 
the type of whirler necessary for 
efficient operation. 


*Photo - Lithography. Bi-Metal 
Processes. A. Haigh and H. M. 
Cartwright. “Process Engraver’s 
Monthly,” 52, No. 614, February, 
1945, p. 42 (1 page). The bi-metal 
processes are subdivided by the au- 
thors into four groups and the char- 
acteristics of each group are briefly 
outlined. More specific details are 
then given for each of the patented 
methods. Altogether seven separate 
variations are reviewed. 


Equipment 


*Photo - Typesetting. Anonymous. 
“Modern Lithography,” 13, No. 3, 
March, 1945, pp. 26, 27, 28, 71 (4 
pages). This discussion points out the 
very rea] need of a photo-typesetting 
device for the lithographic industry. 
A review of the related development 
of photo lettering is made together 
with an extensive treatment of pres- 
ent developments in photo typeset- 
ting. The Westover Photo-Typograph 
and the Huebner Phototextype are 
given special attention. 


Paper & Ink 


*Printing Inks for Use on Plastics. 
John Micik. “American Ink Maker,” 
23, No. 2, February, 1945, pp. 27, 29 
(2 pages). The most of the printing 
done on plastics is done on sheet ma- 
terials such as_ cellophane, nitro- 
cellulose, cellulose acetate, ete.—very 
little is done on molded or extruded 
articles. Since there are five different 
methods of printing letterpress, 
lithography, aniline, gravure and silk 
screen—each requiring an ink of en- 
tirely different composition, users and 
manufacturers of plastics should know 
the limitations of each process, and 
select the one most suited to their 
products. 


“Paper Testing Committee Report 
—1944. B. W. Scribner. “Paper Trade 
Journal,” 120, No. 13, March 29, 1945, 
pp. 41, 42 (2 pages). The Committee 
reports the completion of and the pub- 
lication of three new testing methods, 
six revised methods, and one corrected 
method during the year 1944. These 
include tests for water permeability, 
wet tensile strength, degree of curl 
and sizing of paper, and conditioning 
for testing. Some data and a brief 
description of these methods are 
given. Of special importance because 
of war uses of paper are the methods 
for testing for permeation by water 
and water vapor and for wet strength. 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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CRUSADER 


OFFSET BLACK 
No. 403 


Crusader Offset Black No. 403 is a remarkable 
offset ink. Developed in our laboratories after 
much research and experiment, Crusader 
Offset Black No. 403 will produce the most 
beautiful solids you ever saw. Halftones 
sparkle with clear, sharp highlights. What's 
more, when the job is finished there is no 
chance of scratching or rubbing when handling 
or folding. 


Write today regarding a trial order. 


BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








BEN DAY 
SHADING MEDIUMS 


and accessories. 





Hand Proving Rollers 


Litho Proving Rollers 
Opaque 


Prepared Gamboge 


Standardized Litho-Albumin 


A new and better Albumin 


BEN DAY, Inc. 


118 East 28th St., New York, 16 











Why Not Broaden Your Knowledge 
of Pholomechanics 


By Getting the New and Revised (7th) Edition of 
Cramer's Process Manual 


PROCESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


and 


PLATE MAKING 


By 
J. S. MERTLE, F.R.P.S., A.P.S.A. 


Latest information on all Photomechanical 
Processes. Data furnished in the language of the 
worker—easily understood by the practical man. 


C Price One Dollar in U. S. and Canada fO 
‘ (Elsewhere $1.50) c 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


Shenandoah and Lemp Avenues 








TAKE THE ELEMENT OF 
CHANCE OUT of PLATEMAKING 


with: 


NU-COAT 


The synthetic surface coating that 
insures sharp half-tones and long press 
runs. 


“A quality product for quality workmanship” 


BEECHEM LABORATORIES 


St. Johns, Mich. 














OFFSET PLATES TO THE TRADE 


BAKER REPRODUCTION COMPANY 


530 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ALBUMEN DEEP-ETCH 


COMPOSING MACHINE 


All Sizes— 
HARRIS-WEBENDORFER-MULTILITH 
Quality . . . Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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CLASSIFWaD 


All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents per 
word, $2.00 minimum, except those of in- 
dividuals seeking employment, where the rate 
is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Modern Lithog- 
raphy, 254 W. 31st St., New York 1. Closing 
date: Ist of month. 


SITUATION WANTED 


OFFSET PRESSMAN, experienced 
on Webendorfer Little Chief and 
Multilith or would like to learn larger 
offset press. Have good knowledge of 
camera and can make plates. Veteran 
World War II. Age 28. Address Box 
No. 175, c/o MODERN LITHOG- 
RAPHY. 

EXECUTIVE Printing and _ Litho- 
graphing, age 40. Thorough and sea- 
soned with a practical background, 20 
years of management covering pro- 
duction, planning, accounting, selling, 
advertising, marketing and creation. 
Address Box No. 176, c/o MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


HELP WANTED 














LAYOUT AND CAMERA men. Good 
working conditions. Top rates. Per- 
manent conditions. The Standard Re- 
production Co., 209 Water Street, 
Akron 8, Ohio. e 
CAMERAMAN and layout man. Ex- 
cellent opportunities. Address Com- 
mercial Photo Offset Co., 220 E. 
Washington St., Syracuse 2, New 
York. 





WANTED TO BUY 





Used Multilith and Lithograph plates. 
Ears must be intact and plates free 
from» oxidation. Address Litho Re- 
grain Company, 3237 Eastlake Ave- 
nue, Seattle 2, Washington. 





FOR SALE 





COMPLETE LITHO Shop in Omaha. 
Includes 17 x 22 Webendorfer in good 
condition—all accessory equipment 
and office fixtures. Owner in service. 
Write or wire Box No. 177, c/o MOD- 
ERN LITHOGRAPHY. 

COMPLETE PRINTING and Litho 
plant doing mail-order business since 
1925. Equipment for $25,000 gross. 
Building with Apt. $10,000 down, bal- 
ance from profits. Address Box No. 
178, c/o MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. 
RUTHERFORD Photo-Composing Ma- 
chine. Type R.M.A. Plate size 22% 
x 30”. Address Box No. 179, c/o MOD- 
ERN LITHOGRAPHY. 
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FOR SALE 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES. We offer 
for sale large quantities of stones, in 
the following sizes: 10 x 12”, 14 x 18”, 
6x 22”. 2. Mz Bw Bez, 
24 x 30”, 24 x 32”. Will consider any 
reasonable offer. Stones available im- 
mediately. Gamse Lithographing Co., 
Inc. Gamse Building, Baltimore 2, 
Md. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


EXPERT VARI-TYPER composition 
and paste-up service for publication, 
statistical and general work. Long 
experience in preparation of copy for 
photo - offset reproduction. Efficient, 
prompt delivery. Kent Service, 2 West 
15, New York 11, GRamercy 7-9033. 








Guesses V-E Day, Wins Bond 

H. P. (Hap) Angell, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the New York of- 
fice of J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo 
lithographers and printers, won the 
$100 war bond offered by the Round 
Table Club of the Baldwin Paper Co. 
for correctly guessing the date of 
final victory in Europe. Mr. Angell’s 
prediction, made some weeks before. 
was correct to the day, the Baldwin 


company announced. 


Army Map Work Honored 
Army Map Service, Washington. re- 
x 48” full 


reproduction of a map of Europe to- 


Oo 
¢ 


cently sent a 38 color 
gether with reproductions of letters 
from high army officials, to a number 
of contracting lithographers. The 
three letters which were lithographed 
across the face of the map. were from 
Under Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson, Maj. Gen. T. S. Airey, Maj. 
Gen. Clayton Bissell. and Maj. Gen. 
E. Reybold, Chief of Engineers. The 
former letter informed Army Map 
Service of the fifth war production 
award (Army-Navy “E”), while the 


other letters praised the volume, 
quality and speed of production of 
maps for use by the forces. 

The maps pass along these honors 
to lithographers who helped to 


achieve this war production record. 


Paper Orders Reviewed 

A revised edition of the booklet 
“What the L,” prepared by Meiric 
K. Dutton, Printing & Publishing 
Div., War Production Board, has just 
been distributed by the Graphic Arts 
Association, Washington, D. C. The 


booklet explains the seven “L” orders 


restricting paper in the graphic arts 
industries, revised to April 26, 1945. 
The booklet carries a warning on the 
cover that the end of the war in 
Europe will not bring immediate or 
extensive relief in the supply of 


printing papers. 


QUOTES 


——— FROM THE MAIL ——— 


(The following letter was written 
to H. L. Beem, Mart Printing Co., 
Chicago lithographers and printers, by 
a former Mart employee.) 
Gentlemen: 

The long, monotonous cruise out 
here found me reading more and more 
varied types of books than ever before. 
But I haven’t read a litho magazine 
for so long, it would probably be hard 
for me to figure out. My education has 
been quite different in the past two- 
and-a-half years, but my interest has 
not diminished. 

Camera technique is more than 
knowledge; a great factor being con- 
fidence in a few simple rules of light 
and optics. There is almost as much 
skill in developing as there is in cor- 
rect exposure in halftone work. Line 
work is much more dependent upon 
exposure, especially when _ shooting 
colored or tinted copy. Straight foto 
work, continuous tone, is complicated 
now, due to a flood of super cameras, 
films, paper, lenses, filters, lights, me- 
ters, toners, driers, printers, enlargers 
and a thousand gadgets that atract the 
ardent amateur’s eye. 

*hotolith work depends on only one 
kind of a negative—a good one. Nega- 
tives make or break the quality of the 
finished product and that makes or 
breaks a litho firm. All that general 
comment only works when labor can 
be depended upon to “punch in” at 
8 o’clock every day. Dependable labor 
seems to be a grade A commodity— 
that puts employers in a class with 
service men looking forward to stabi- 
lized conditions when the war is his- 
tory. 

All in all I keep a perpetual alert 
for anything pertaining to a lens, 
bellows and a piece of film. My ‘extra’ 
duties as ship’s photographer aboard 
my last ship were what I call a 
“break”. I really do get ideas on 
photo-work, more than seldom. 

Delbert R. Steinert F.C. 3/c 
Rec. Ship—Navy #3115 
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if you’re having plate 
problems, “ASK ALJEN” 


If your offset plates don’t give you what you want, let 
us help you get rea/ printed results. Expert graining 
and regraining assures you better printing and longer 
life for your plates. For careful and conscientious 
attention to your plate requirements, “ask ALJEN.” 
Zinc or aluminum—any size you need. 


ALJEN SERVICE 


2128 Colerain Avenue Cincinnati 14, Ohio 





' PLANTS MOVED 








THE RATHBUN & BIRD CO., INC. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITHOGRAPHERS—PRINTERS 





REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RECONDITIONED 


85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 








a” THERE ARE DEPENDABLE 


MERCH PRODUCTS 





MERCK & CO., Inc. . Ma nufacta veng Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. 
+ Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. + 
Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. 


In Canada: Merck & Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 

















OPP ORM EES 


223 N. WATER STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 





Chapman 
STATIC 
Neutralizer 
Makes Presses 


Deliver Light Paper 





Reduces Waste - Boosts Production 


Solves many Press-Room problems 
IN WORLD WIDE USE 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 
BOX 268, PORTLAND 6, MAINE 








Sell Lithography PLUS Protection with | 


DETECTO 


(Registered U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Fraud-Proof LABEL PAPER | 


COATED ONE SIDE } 





Used by National Manufacturers to protect their labels 

against counterfeiting, and their products against substi- 

tution. Can be processed with any Private Mark, Brand 
Name or Trade Mark. 


Write for Samples and Details 


BALDWIN PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


233-245 Spring Street at Varick, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








The two finest OPAQUES EVER OFFERED 
To THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


URAT TIM 


{sk your dealer or write 


RED NEGATIVE 
OPAQUE 


BLACK NEGATIVE 
OPAQUE 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
210 St. Clair Avenue, N.W. Cleveland, Ohio 




















PRESS GLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating | 
| 





their efficiency in increas- 
ing Output and Lowering 


Production Costs 


This Is Our Method of Removing Ink From Press 


We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day trial | 
offer. If interested write and let us know the size and 
make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, O. 
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TECHNICAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from Page 109) 





*Transformation of Liquids’ to 
Solids and Ink Drying. W. H. Banks. 
“Patra Journal” 8, 50-4, 1944. (Chem- 
ical Abstracts, 39, No. 6, March 20, 
1945, p. 1302.) 


General 


*Back to Fundamentals. Anony- 
mous. “National Lithographer,” 52, 
No. 3, March, 1945, pp. 28, 30 (2 
pages. For the cameraman: The use 
of a neutral grey scale and an ink 
patch of each color aids substantially 
in the preparation of color separation 
negatives either by the direct or in- 
direct method. The use of a den- 
sitometer removes all guess work in 
the production of negatives. However, 
color correction is still necessary be- 
cause of the failure of inks now in use 
to produce the colors desired. For the 
platemaker: Deep-etch plates are gen- 
erally etched to a depth of .0005 
inches to .00075 inches and deeper 
etching than this is not recommended 
because the form rollers fail to reach 
the work areas and the task of polish- 
ing out dirt spots becomes increasing- 
ly great. For the pressman: The de- 
termination of color strength is best 
made by “dabbing out” trial dilutions 
of ink in the same thickness as will 
be laid on by the press, and compar- 
ing directly with the copy. Come down 
gradually, using small amounts of the 
reducer and make repeated “dabbing 
out” tests. 


*Packing the Blanket. Oscar Diehl. 
“Lithographers’ Journal,” 29, No. 12, 
March, 1945, pp. 675, 686 (2 pages). 

*Static Electricity—in the Printing 
Industries — Theory of Statice Elec- 
tricity—Static Collection in the Press- 
room Neutralizing. Committee on 
Static Electricity of the National Fire 
Prevention Association, Inc. “Printing 
Equipment Engineer,” 69, No. 6, 
March, 1945, pp. 18, 19, 20 (three 
pages). The generation of static elec- 
tricity through friction and the sepa- 
ration of unlike materials in such 
cases as may be applied to various 
printing operations is outlined. For 
overcoming the difficulties introduced 
by static charges, the advantages of 
grounding the machinery, humidifica- 
tion of the atmosphere and collection 
of the charges on tinse] bars or the 
like, are discussed. 
*Metallic Pigments II. Stanmore 
V. Wilson. “American Ink Maker,” 
23, No. 2, February, 1945, pp. 19, 20, 
21, 33 (4 pages). This is the second 
in a series of articles on metallic pig- 
ments.*%* 
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“After yo all tells him to prove dat de 
dice wuz loaded, what happened den?” 


Prove it! 


NCE again to quote a well-known advertising agency 

space buyer: “An advertiser can cover an entire 

field in one stroke at low cost through the right business 
papers.” 


This is undoubtedly true as far as it goes, but the 
advertiser must know also which age “the right business 
papers,’ — those which because of circulation analysis, 
editorial content, and reader interest as shown by subscrip- 
tion renewal rate PROVE that they are the right ones. 


In the field of Lithography, for example, there is one 
publication which PROVES that it is the “right paper,” 
and that is 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 1 


Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Speaking of lithography at war: 
Since D-Day United States pilots have 
dropped more than 50,000,000 leaflets 
on Axis territory in Europe. The 
record of one day was 4,400,000. 
Leaflet bombs consist of a cardboard 
container laced with an explosive 
primer cord and detonated by a 
barometric fuse which is set to scat- 
ter the leaflets at a predetermined 
altitude in desired concentrations. A 
standard leafllet bomb weighs 300 
lbs. and contains 80,000 leaflets, 
according to The Worlds Paper 
Trade Review. 

* 

There recently have been some in- 
quiries about copies of the offset 
press specifications which were pub- 
lished in September 1941 in ML. 
Copies of these specifications are now 
available free of charge to anyone 
wishing them. The chart covers Har- 
ris, Hoe, Miehle, New Era, Ruther- 
ford. Webendorfer, and Willard 
offset presses. 

Other free reprints still available 
cover heat set litho inks and plastic 
litho press plates. 

* 

A complete newspaper sent across 
the continent by wire! That’s what 
what The New York Times did at the 
opening of the San Francisco con- 
ference. Of the experiment The 
Times had this to say: 

The four pages were set in type by 
THE TIMES in New York. Proofs were 
taken of each page. The proofs were 
then cut in half and were transmitted 
to San Francisco over the wirephoto 
facilities of The Associated Press, 
just as photographs have been trans- 
mitted for several years. 

At the San Francisco office of The 
Associated Press, each negative of a 
half page of type was developed and 
a print of it was made. 

A messenger from the publishing 
plant of The Richmond Independent, 
picked up the prints and hurried with 
them to his office, where photo-en- 
gravers put together the half pages in 
correct order, photographed the re- 
sultant full pages and made zine en- 
gravings. From the engravings 2,000 
copies of the four-page newspaper 
were run off on a flat-bed letter press 
in The Independent’s plant. 
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U. S. Army Photo from Frederic Lewis—R901 





War-theme printing is helping mobilize 

and maintain the power of the 

home front. Specimens are earnestly desired 
—NOW-—of any and all printing you 


have produced which ties in with 


the official campaigns of OWI, GAVC and 
War Advertising Council. This 1s 
“last call” for the current contest. 


THE NATIONAL WAR-THEME AWARDS + 345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


(Awards sponsored by the Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N. Y. + Specialists in Coated Pahers since 1888) 
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MF WHILE BOMBS BATTER THE ENEMY ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS 














HARRIS 


Litho Asphaltum 


A Tested and Proved lithographic Chemical 





O™ of the most essential require- 
ments of the lithographer is a pro- 
tective medium for the image. This 
protective medium must make the image 
ink receptive—avoid spreading as a 
grease would spread—and retain this 


the image after a very few impressions 


were pulled. 


Harris Litho Asphaltum, one of the 
first products developed by the Harris 
Laboratories, is used in every place in 
lithography where ordinary asphaltum 





ink receptivity even when stored for 
long periods of time. It must also repel 
the action of the fountain etches while 


is used. It spreads readily—is ink re- 
ceptive—and is resistant to the solvents 
in the inks and to the acids used in the 


getting started on the press. 
fountain. 


Over the years many protective medi- 
ums were tried. Those that protected 
the image satisfactorily were not always 
sufficiently ink receptive. Asphaltum 
best met the requirements for this pur- 
pose but it also had a drawback. It was 
soluble in the solvents contained in the 
ink and completely disappeared from 


Furthermore, Harris Litho Asphaltum 
dissolves the ink on the image more 
readily than turpentine or similar sol- 
vents—thereby eliminating a step in the 
usual procedure which requires wash- 
ing off with turpentine and then apply- 
ing asphaltum. 


Harris Litho Asphaltum is available in quart, gallon, and five-gallon containers 


THERE’S A HARRIS DEALER NEAR YOU «© Send for folder and prices 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO. NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 


W. E. BOOTH CO. 
Atlanta Chicago 


Toronto - Montreal 


CALIFORNIA INK CO. A. E. HEINSOHN 
San Francisco, Los Angeles Denver 
Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City 


ALLAN B. CROKE CO. 
Boston 


G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. 
Cincinnati 


DOMINION PRINTING INK 
& COLOR CO., LTD. 


Vancouver 


HARRIS -SEYBOLD>POTTER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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PHOTOTECHNICAL 
LABORATORY 
McKINLEY LITHO SUPPLY CO. Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati 
ee ROBERTS & PORTER, INC. 
MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY CO. New York City - Chicago 
New York City ‘ 


METZGER PHOTO SUPPLY CO..- SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 
Akron Baltimore 





